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MOTHERS AND THE DESTINY OF THEIR CHILDREN. 
BY THE EDITOR, 

Moruer, wearied with incessant care and effort 
for your children, perplexed by their thoughtless 
waywardness, and at the little apparent effects 
produced by all your efforts, be not discouraged. 
I have seen the husbandman burying his seed in 
the freshly opened earth. The first apparent effects, 
to the dull eye of unbelief, gave little prospect of 
good results. The germinal kernels to all appear- 
ance became rotten and dead. Days and weeks 
rolled on. I looked over the field again, and be- 
hold it was covered with a rich and teeming verd- 
ure. A few months elapsed, and as I looked ‘over 
the field once more the reapers were gathering in 
an abundant harvest, and the husbandman was 
rejoicing in the reward of his labor. So shall 
there come to you, ye faithful, patient, toiling 
mothers, a time of harvest that shall abundantly 
reward the labor of seed-sowing. 

Transport yourselves into the future—to the time 
when these little ones—these wayward boys and 
girls—have become men and women. Picture to 
yourselves the feelings with which they will look 
to the season of childhood—with what tenderness 
they will remember the angel guardianship of a 
mother’s love and care. Does that future seem 
distant, indistinct, and uncertain? View the sub- 
ject from another point of observation—that of 
your own experience. Have you been blessed with 
parental tenderness and care? How potent now, 
in the retrospect, appears a mother’s influence! 
The business man, immersed in the toils and beset 
by the snares of middle life, does not cease to rec- 
ognize it as an unseen but potent influence ever 
around him. And even the aged patriarch, halt- 
ing with trembling footsteps to the tomb, in the 
receding past still beholds, undimmed by dis- 
tance, the days of his childhood, and the angel 
mother that watched over them. Nearly the last 
words uttered by that great statesman, Henry Clay, 
were, “Mother, mother, mother!” If our mothers 
have made such ineffaceable impressions upon us, 


all unconsciously, perhaps, to themselves, the moth- 
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ers of the present generation of children have 
nothing to fear. The tablet of immortal mind is 
before them, and on it they may write inscriptions 
that shall never be effaced. 

Those impressions may be early made; and made, 
too, so permanently, that, though the mother die 
seemingly while just commencing her work, they 
shall not die with her. “Walking through an 
ancient burying ground in New Ipswich,” says 
the Rev. J. M. Guernsey, “I saw a modern mon- 
ument, contrasting strangely with the venerable 
moss-grown tombstones around it. It was a sim- 
ple cylindrical shaft of white marble, broken off 
at the top; indicating that the sleeper beneath was 
cut down in the prime of life. It was inscribed, 
‘Grace Darling, died November, 1807, aged 32 
years. Erected by ber children to the memory of 
the best of mothers, 1835.’ To me, ‘these short 
and simple annals’ were worth volumes of ordinary 
tombstone literature. Their simplicity was charm- 
ing; and the circumstances were a pledge of their 
truthfulness. Those children were young when 
that mother died. She watched over them only 
afew years; but in that brief time she so deeply 
impressed them with a sense of her excellence, 
that all the labors and cares, the successes and 
disappointments, the friendships and enmities of 
life could not efface the record; and twenty-eight 
years after she was laid in the grave they raised 
with filial hands that touching memorial to a moth- 
er’s worth.” 

The mother of Cowper died while he was yet in 
childhood. But what a sublime and enduring mon- 
ument he has erected to her memory in those ex- 
quisite lines, penned upon the reception of her 
portrait in after years as the gift of a cousin: 

«© that those lips had language! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since 1 heard thee last. 
Those lips are thine—thy own sweet smile I see, 
The same, that oft in childhood solaced me; 
Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 
‘Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away!’ 
« * * * * 
Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

O welcome guest, though unexpected here! 
Who bidd’st me honor with an artless song, 


Affectionate, a mother lost so long. 
* * * * 
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My mother! when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 
Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretched e’en then, life’s journey just begun? 
* * * * * 
I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 

And turning from my nursery window, drew 

A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu!” 


The poet thus closes his beautiful and touching 
stanzas: 

«« By contemplation’s help, not sought in vain, 
I seem t’ have lived my childhood o’er again; 
To have renewed the joys that once were mine, 
Without the sin of violating thine; 
And while the wings of fancy still are free, 
And I can view this mimic show of thee, 
Time has but half succeeded in his theft— 
Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left.” 


The biographic details of the childhood of great 
and good as well as bad men are full of instructive 
facts upon this subject. These details, if they do 
not demonstrate the apothegm of Isaac Taylor, 
that “mind is from the mother,” at least prove that 
the character of men depends mainly upon that of 
the mother. She determines, to a very great de- 
gree, the manners, tastes, feelings, dispositions, 
and genius of men in all times. Hence it was that 
Napoleon considered that the best system of na- 
tional education which would secure the better 
instruction of “mothers.” Certain it is that the 
moral and social education of the race can be per- 
manently secured only through the elevation and 
improvement of woman. Educate exclusively the 
male portion of the race, and the influence of that 
education will extend scarcely beyond the present 
generation. But educate the females, and that edu- 
cation will have an inherent vitality to perpetuate 
itself indefinitely into the future. 

Shall we seek illustrations of these truths? They 
every-where abound. Napoleon himself, no doubt, 
owed his conviction of the necessity of educating 
the “mothers” of France from the experience of 
his own childhood. For one of his biographers 
says that in his youth “nobody had any command 
over him except his mother, who found means, by 
a mixture of tenderness, severity, and strict justice, 
to make him love, respect, and obey her.” The 
mother of Oliver Cromwell was a woman of great 
energy and decision of character, and that char- 
acter she succeeded admirably in imparting to her 
son Oliver. Forster, in his Life of Cromwell, after 
eulogizing her character, thus speaks of her appear- 
ance as indicated by a portrait which he saw at 
Hichinbrook: “If that were possible, it would in- 
crease the interest she inspires, and the respect 
she claims. The mouth, so small and sweet, yet 
full and firm as the mouth of a hero—the large mel- 
ancholy eyes—the light pretty hair—the expression 
of quiet affectionateness suffused over the face, 
which is so modestly enveloped in a white satin 
hood—the simple beauty of the velvet cardinal she 
wears, and the richness of the small jewel that 
clasps it, seem to present before the gazer her liv- 





ing and breathing character.” Unquestionably here 
was the fountain of Cromwell’s genius. 

The mother of Lord Bacon furnishes another il- 
lustration. She was the daughter of Sir Anthony 
Cooke, who paid great attention to the education of 
his children. She was an accomplished linguist, 
and had studied thoroughly the philosophical and 
religious questions of her age. All her talents and 
acquirements were employed in the education of 
her son; and in the education imparted by his 
mother, we find the origin of Lord Bacon’s great- 
ness. 

Who does not remember that beautiful eulogium 
pronounced by Erskine upon one of the greatest 
philosophers—nay, the greatest philosopher that 
ever lived? ‘Newton, whose mind burst forth 
from the fetters cast by nature upon our finite con- 
ceptions—Newton, whose science was truth, and 
the foundation of whose knowledge of it was phi- 
losophy: not those visionary and arrogant pre- 
sumptions which too often usurp its name, but 
philosophy resting upon the basis of mathematics, 
which, like figures, can not lie—Newton, who car- 
ried the line and rule to the utmost barriers of 
creation, and explored the principles by which, no 
doubt, all created matter is held together and ex- 
ists.” And yet Newton was indebted to maternal 
solicitude and care for all his greatness. Through 
this the diminutive and sickly child was trained 
up till he attained the gigantic proportions of the 
unrivaled philosopher. 

The celebrated Lord Brougham, whose versatile 
genius and untiring energy has been so long a mar- 
vel in English literary history, has not failed to ac- 
knowledge his obligations to his mother. She was 
a sister of Robertson, the historian, and possessed a 
mind highly cultivated and of great natural vigor. 
Her influence over her distinguished son was always 
great, and she held a regular correspondence with 
him up to the day of her death. 

The mother of Sir William Jones, finding her 
son to be of an inquisitive turn of mind, encour- 
aged him to read; and at length succeeded in 
awakening within him that thirst for knowledge 
and in forming those habits of research, which 
made him in the end one of the most learned men 
the world has ever produced. 

Leibnitz, the eminent philosopher and mathe- 
matician, was entirely brought up by his mother. 
She early directed his mind to philosophical spec- 
ulations, and by her encouragement and aid gave 
him an impulse in that direction. 

The name and character of John Quincy Adams 
are fresh in the recollections of the American people. 
“Tt is due to gratitude and nature,” said he, “that I 
should acknowledge and avow that, such as I have 
been, whatever it was, such as I am, whatever it 
is, and such asI hope to be in all futurity, must 
be ascribed, under Providence, to the precepts and 
example of my mother.” 

In the life of Dr. Todd we find the following 
incident relating to his early childhood—a more 
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touching illustration of our subject could hardly 
be found. His mother was deprived of her reason 
when he wasachild. “I can recollect,” says he, 
“that when a child I was standing at an open win- 
dow, at the close of a lovely summer’s day. The 
large, red sun was just sinking away behind the 
western hills; the sky was gold and purple com- 
mingled; the winds were sleeping, and a soft, sol- 
emn stillness seemed to hang over the earth. I 
was watching the sun as he sent his yellow rays 
through the trees, and felt a kind of awe, though I 
knew not wherefore. Just then my mother came 
to me. She was raving with frenzy; for reason 
had long since left its throne, and her a victim of 
madness. She came up to me wild with insanity. 
I pointed to the glorious sun in the west, and in a 
moment she was calm. She took my little hand 
within hers, and told me that ‘the great God made 
the sun, the stars, the world—every thing; that he 
it was who made her little boy and gave an im- 
mortal spirit; that yonder sun, and the green fields, 
and the world itself will one day be burned up; but 
that the spirit of her child will then be alive, for 
he must live when heaven and earth are gone; that 
he must pray to the great God, and love him and 
serve him forever.’ She let go my hands—mad. 
ness returned—she hurried away. I stood with 
my eyes filled with tears, and my little bosom 
heaving with emotions which I could not have 
described; but I can never forget the impressions 
which that conversation of my poor mother left 
upon me. O, what a blessing it would have been, 





had the inscrutable providence of God given mea 
mother who would have repeated these instruc- 
tions, accompanied by her prayers, through all the | 
days of my childhood! But ‘even so, Father; for 
so it seemeth good in thy sight.’ ” 

Of Schiller, the great German poet, it is said 
that he was ‘‘a distinguished instance of a son 
directly inheriting his mother’s virtues and intel- 
lectual qualities. She was an exceedingly amiable 
woman, had a keen relish for the beauties of nature, 
and was passionately fond of music and poetry. 
She was pious, earnest, and enthusiastic in her 
temperament, mild and loving in her nature. Even 





in face and form the poet strikingly resembled her; 
in the tall and slender figure, the light hair, weak 
eyes, broad forehead, and melancholy expression 
of the face.” 

The same is hardly less true of Goethe, who 
says of himself: “From my mother I derive the 
fancy of representing all that imagination can con- 
ceive, with energy and vivacity.” True and beau- | 
tiful declaration. 

Robert Southey reveals to us much of his mental 
history in that beautiful tribute paid, in his auto-— 
biography, to his mother: ‘Never was any humah 
being blessed with a sweeter temper or a happier 
disposition. She had an excellent understanding, — 
and a readiness of apprehension which I have 
rarely known surpassed. In quickness of capacity, 
in the kindness of her nature, and that kind of , 


, and holy truths. 


moral magnetism which wins the affections of all 
within her sphere, I never knew her equal.” 

On the other hand, the life and character of 
Lord Byron are a striking illustration of the sad 
effects of bad maternal training. I know we are 
apt to look upon Byron as a sort of natural moral 
monster. But I am inclined to the opinion that 
“his uncertain and wayward impulses, his defiance 
of all restraint, the bitterness of his hate, and the 
precipitancy of his resentment, are traceable, in a 
great measure, to the influences exercised upon 
him from his birth by his capricious, violent, fierce, 
and headstrong mother.” It is asad but true pic- 
ture drawn by Moore, his biographer: “Disap- 
pointment met him at the very threshold of life. 
His mother, to whom his affections first turned, 
either repelled them rudely or capriciously trifled 
with them. In speaking of his early days to a 
friend at Genoa, a short time before his departure 
for Greece, he traced the first feelings of pain and 
humiliation he had ever known to the coldness 
with which his mother had received his caresses 
in infancy, and the frequent taunts on his personal 
deformity with which she had wounded him.” It 
is said that violent quarrels were of frequent occur- 
rence between him and his mother; and that in her 
ungovernable rage she would seize the poker and 
tongs, or whatever other missile she could lay 
hands upon, and hurl them at him, utterly reck- 
less of injury to his person. No wonder that the 
poison thus sucked in infancy from his mother 
should have turned his heart to bitterness, and 
imparted to his whole nature that morbid, unnat- 
ural tone, which perverted all his talents, and made 
his life miserable. Does he not refer to this, when 


| he exclaims, in his Childe Harold: 


** Yet must I think less wildly; I have thought 
Too long and darkly, till my brain became 

In its own eddy boiling and o’erwrought, 
A whirling gulf of fantasy and flame: 

And thus, untaught in youth my heart to tame, 
My springs of life upre poisoned.” 


Let mothers be instructed by this sad, mournful 
example of genius ruined and blasted by unrva- 
sonable and perverse maternal influence. 

Said the eccentric John Randolph, “I believe I 
should have been swept away by the flood of 
French infidelity, if it had not been for one thing— 
the remembrance of the time when my sainted 
mother used to make me kneel by her side, taking 
my little hands folded in hers, and cause me to 


, repeat the Lord’s prayer.” 


We might increase these examples to almost any 
extent; but these will suffice for our purpose. 

Mothers, they speak to you. While the minds 
of your children are yet pliant and soft, give to 
them a right direction, write upon them beautiful 
Let your gentle hand weave 
around the immortal spirit those ligaments that 


_ shall bind it to truth, to virtue, toGod. Fear not 
, for the result. 


Only be thou faithful. Results are 
with God; but in the biographies of the past, in 
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the experiences of the present, and in the living 
promises of his word, he has shadowed them forth 
to us. By all these he speaks to you, and bids 
you toil in faith and hope. 
indistinct, dimly seen; but it shall be to you one 
of glorious reward. 





——_——_+- o-<-——__—_ 


THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


Tue interest which, at all times and under all 
circumstances, must pertain to the history of a 
people by whom, during a succession of centuries, 
some of the finest countries of the old world have 
been ruled, belongs in a peculiar degree to the re- 
markable nation of whose rise, progress, and decay 
we are about to give a slight sketch. On the 
present position and future prospects of the once 
mighty Ottoman empire, the attention of the civil- 


ized world, and of our own country in particular, | 


is now fixed. The storm long threatened by the 
gathering clouds in the east has lately burst forth 


in thunder; and whether the storm, in accordance 


with the views of many devout students of proph- 
ecy, shall issue in that utter destruction of the 
Turkish power which they conceive to be symbol- 
ized by “the drying up of the Euphrates;” or 
whether the extinction of the Mohammedan re- 
ligion, and the time when, on the pouring forth of 
the vial of the seventh angel, it shall be proclaimed, 
“‘It is done,” and when the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ, be not yet immediately at hand; Turkey, 
with her eventful history, and with the future which 
may be in store for ber, stands prominently forward 
at the present juncture, as an object of interest, not 
only to the European family of nations, but to the 


whole of Christendom, and even to the world at | 


large. 
The capture of Constantinople under Moham- 
med II, in the year 1453, is popularly assigned as 


the event from which the foundation of the Otto- | 
man empire is properly to be dated; but although | 


that conquest is justly regarded as the event which 
consolidated and established on a secure basis the 
Turkish dominion, the origin of the warlike na- 


tion of the Turks, and the first steps of their grad- | 


ual advance toward the zenith of their power, must 
be referred to a period not later than about the 
middle of the sixth century, when a Scythian tribe, 
called Turks or Turcomans, settled themselves in 


the country still called Turkistan, a region in the | 
steppes of upper Asia, at the foot. of the Altai | 
mountain chain, between Siberia and China; and 


by their martial character and predatory habits 
became a terror to their surrounding neighbors. 


promulgated in the deserts of Arabia that new 


religion which speedily gained a footing in Asia | 
and Africa, and by means of the enforced propaga- | 


tion of which he acquired temporal as well as spir- 
itual power, and laid the foundation of the vast 
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The future may be | 


| 
In | 
the seventh century Mohammed the False Prophet | 





empire subsequently governed by. that victorious 
line of khalifs, who within little more than one 
hundred years from the Hegira conquered Syria and 
Palestine; made Bagdad the seat of a new mon- 
archy; and continued, till they fell a prey to ease 
and indolence, to be the most powerful sovereigns 
upon the face of the earth. These khalifs of Bag- 
dad, however, falling before the close of the tenth 
century into habits of luxury and inactivity, and 
being induced by the reported bravery of the Turks 
to select from among them their body- guard, expe- 
rienced the fate which had previously befallen the 
Frankish monarchs. The chiefs of their Turkish 
guard gradually assumed the dominion over them; 
and as the Muires du Palais of the Merovingian 
race of kings became by degrees the real sovereigus 
of France, so did the emirs of the khalifs effect, 
within no great length of time, a similar usurpa- 
tion, and finally elevate themselves, avowedly as 
well as virtually, to the throne of their masters, 
| Before the end of the twelfth century, Turkish 
dynasties were established in Palestine, Syria, and 
Egypt, as well as in Persia and the southern parts 
of Asia; a Turkish sovereignty was erected on the 
| ruins of the Khalifate; and Toghrul Beg, a Turk- 
| ish chief of the Seljukian tribe, was crowned at 
| Bagdad by the title of King of the East and West. 
On the reign of this prince, and on that of his 

| more celebrated son and successor, Mélek Shah, 
we need not dwell. The dominion established by 

| the victorious arms of these monarchs was sub- 
| verted in the thirteenth century by the chief of 
| another Turkish tribe, by name, Osman, or Ota- 
MAN, who is generally regarded as the true founder 

| of the empire whose appellation is derived from 
| his name. Under this prince, who, in the year 
1299, became the independent sovereign of the ter- 
ritory surrounding Mount Olympus in Asia, and 
| who thus laid the foundation of the Ottoman Asi- 
atic dominion, the Turks made several incursions 
into Europe, and also laid waste, with a murderous 
| barbarity which has left an indelible stain upon 
| the memory of their leader, the islands of Chios, 
| Rhodes, Samos, Lemnos, and some others. Osman 
| was engaged in a successful attack upon some forts 
on the Byzantine coast, when an inroad of the 
Tartars upon his own Asiatic dominions recalled 
him from Europe. He died in the year 1326, and 
was succeeded by his son Orcan, or UrKHAN, a con- 
queror like his father, but said to have been dis- 
| tinguished by his clemency and humanity as much 
as Oihman was by his cruelties; a reputation, how- 
ever, scarcely consistent with the fact, that, need- 
ing.more soldiers for the defense of his dominions, 
he devised the plan of pressing into his service 
Christian children, whom, after compelling them 
to profess the Mohammedan religion, he formed 
| into a body of new troops—Jani-tcheri—now writ- 
ten Janissaries; thus forcing a Christian popula- 
tion to become the bulwark of a false faith, and a 
| scourge to Christendom. This Urkhan was the 
| author of very many legislative enactments, highly 
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beneficial to his infant empire; and in his reign it 
was that Turkish money was first coined. 

In the year 1330, after an engagement with the 
Greek emperor, Andronicus, in which the Turk 
was victorious, Urkhan extended his conquests 
both in Europe and Asia, and with them the tri- 
umphs of the Moslem faith. Mohammedan Uni- 
tarianism, with the other false ductrines of the re- 
ligion of Islam, were forcibly introduced by the 
victor into each conquered province or city; the 
profession of Christianity was proscribed; and the 
churches were converted into mosques. As time 
advanced, the coasts of Macedonia and Thrace 
were so harassed by the Turks, crops being de- 
stroyed, and towns burned, that the Greek Emperor 
was induced to purchase exemption from the ineur- 
sions of the invaders by costly sacrifices of money 
and jewels; and at length pacific relations were 
established between the two powers. In an evil 
hour for himself, the Greek emperor began to call 
in the aid of the Turks when at variance with his 
own subjects; and finally he concluded, in the 
year 1333, an amicable treaty with Urkhan, on 
condition that that potentate should cease to mo- 
lest his dominions. This transition from hostility 
to alliance was followed by the results which 
usually attend treaties of which self-interest is 
the sole basis. A closer acquaintance with the 
city of the Golden Horn rendered the Turks yet 
more desirous to possess themselves of a place com- 
manding so many maritime advantages. They set 
themselves to increase their naval power; aud 
within a year after the conclusion of the above- 
mentioned treaty, they again passed over into 
Europe, making havoc of the fields and towns on 
their march. The Greek emperor, however, fail 
ing to profit by experience, persisted in taking 
Turkish auxiliaries into his army—an error at- 
tended by its usual consequences; the successes 
of the Turks in Europe, which up to this time 
had been comparatively inconsiderable, were fol 
lowed by conquests lasting and important. They 
became experienced in European modes of warfare, 
and various castles and towns fell before their arms. 
In 1357 Solyman, the son of Urkhan, took the 
province and cily of Gallipoli; made himself mas- 
ter of the Hellespont; and by settling in Thrace 
various Ottoman colonies, gained for the Turks a 
permanent footing on its western side. Each sue. 
ceeding year brought fresh hordes of Turks from 
Asia, and within a comparatively brief period an 
important portion of Europe was included within 
the Ottoman empire. 

Urkhan, having outlived the brave Solyman, 
died in the year 1359, and was succeeded by his 
younger son, the renowned Mvrap, or Amvratu I. 

It would carry us beyond our due limits were we 
to enter in any detail into the history of the sultans 
who occupied the Ottoman throne during the period 
which intervened between the death of Urkhan 
and the accession of Mohammed II. Their story 
presents the characteristics of a splendid romance, 
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and would be shorn of its beams were it subjected 
to an abridgment such as that with which we must 
content ourselves. The very names of Amurath 
and Bajazet call up ideas of eastern magnificence, 
of “barbaric pearl and gold,” to which no mere 
pen and ink sketch can give expression. To the 
brilliant pictures of a writer who deemed imagina- 
tion one of the essential attributes of a historian* 
the reader should be referred, who would see de- 
picted in their own orient hues the exploits of 
these heroic barbarians. We shall only touch upon 
the principal facts of their respective reigns. 

It was the ambition of Amurath to extend the 
European conquests achieved by his father; and 
in the year 1361 Adrianople, one of the most im- 
portant cities of the Byzantine empire, fell before 
his victorious arms. There he erected his palace, 
and Adrianople continued to be the metropolis of 
the European Ottoman dominions till the capture 
of Constantinople enabled the Turks to remove 
thither their seat of empire. After several suc- 
cessful campaigns in Servia, Bosnia, and Bulgaria, 
involving some fierce engagements—in which, to 
adopt the vivid description of an eastern poet, 
“the diamond cimeters were changed into hyacinth 
blades by the streams of blood, and the spears of 
glittering steel into rubies; while the battle field 
was converted into a bed of variegated tulips by 
the number of trunkless heads and rolling tur- 
bans”—Awurath ] was arrested in his career of 
victory by a wound which was treacherously dealt 
to him by a Servian noble, and of which he died 
in the year 1389, and was succeeded by his son, 
the famous Basazet. 

By an uninterrupted series of victories, Bajazet 
made himself master of the greater portion of the 
territory at present possessed by the Turks in 
Europe, speedily surrounding by his conquests the 
diminished dominions of the Greek emperor, Pa- 
leologus, whom he affected to regard as his vassal; 
nor could the Emperor, even with the assistance 
of Sigismund, King of Hungary, who, with others 
of the western princes, raised on his behalf an 
army of one hundred and thirty thousand men, 
check him in his conquering career. Constanti- 
nople itself was on the point of surrendering to 
him, when a sudden invasion of his Asiatic do- 
minions by the redoubtable Tartar prince, Denur, 
more generally known as Timour, or Tamerlane, 
called him back again to Asia; where, after the 
loss of several less decisive battles, he was finally 
completely defeated by the all-conquering Tamer- 
lane, in an engagement which lasted from daybreak 
to sunset, and died his prisoner in the year 1402. 
The popularly received tradition respecting his 
confinement in an iron cage has been doubted; but 
neither the temper of the times, nor the character 
of the savage Tamerlane, ‘‘the spoiled child of 
victory,” is inconsistent with the supposition of 
its truth. 


* Gibbon. 
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The defeat and death of Bajazet retarded for 
a time the progress of Turkish conquest in Eu- 
rope. The successors, however, of Tamerlane were 
incapable either of carrying forward his conquests, 
or of maintaining in its integrity the empire which 
he bequeathed to them; and the Turks were soon 
again in a position to resume their former career. 

Monammep I, who succeeded his father, Bajazet, 
died suddenly in the year 1421, after a troubled 
reign, leaving the Ottoman throne to his son Amv- 
rato II. This prince, of martial memory, imme- 
diately renewed the siege of Constantinople, but 
the bravery with which the besieged repelled his 
attack saved the city for that time. Meanwhile, 
however, Macedonia, Beotia, Phocis, and tolia, 
yielded to his arms, as also did Servia, in all of 
which countries he settled Turkish inhabitants, 
and converted the churches into Mohammedan tem- 
ples. From Wallachia and Transylvania, where 
his successes were less decisive, multitudes of the 
inhabitants were driven off, while wide regions 
were pillaged and laid waste. Hungary alone pro- 
duced a patriot-hero capable of coping with and 
conquering the Turkish invader. We need not en- 
large upon the celebrated siege of Belgrade, with 
the name of which that of Joan Hunnyap, or Hun- 
niades, is indissolubly associated. One hundred 
and fifty thousand Turks are said to have fallen 
before that siege was raised. Nor were the Hun- 
garians content with mere self-defense. Under 
their brave and skillful leader they commenced 
offensive operations against their assailants. In 
Transylvania Hunniades met the Turkish force; 
and with comparatively small loss on his own 
part, is said to have left thirty thousand Turks 
dead upon a single field. Such successes on the 
Hungarian side were frequent; but at length these 
repeated defeats stirred up the Mohammedan in- 
vaders to more desperate efforts. The result was, 
that the city of Constantinople, with a narrow 
territory beyond its walls, was soon all that re- 
mained of the Greek empire; while even for this 
poor residue of his once wide dominions, the em- 
peror was compelled to pay an annual tribute to 
the victorious sultan. 

Cannon were now introduced into the Turkish 
army, and of the Greek empire little but the mem- 
ory seemed likely to remain. 

The reign of Amurath II, which presents the 
unusual feature of an abdication twice made and 
twice revoked, was finally closed by his death in 
the year 1449, at which time his son, Monammep 
II, surnamed the Great, succeeded to the Ottoman 
throne. 

The new Sultan, a youth of little more than 
twenty-one years of age, assumed the reins of gov- 
ernment under circumstances the most favorable 
to the carrying out of his father’s schemes of con- 
quest. Amurath had greatly extended the limits 
and increased the power and splendor of his em- 
pire; and above all had brought the army, and 
particularly the Janissaries, into a highly effective 





state of discipline. The whole of southern Greece 
was already subdued; and the utter defeat of Hun- 
niades had left the region north of the Danube at 
the mercy of the Turkish power. The reduction 
of Constantinople was the exploit which preémi- 
nently invited his hereditary ambition, and to this 
achievement, utterly disregarding existing treaties 
of amity, the Sultan resolutely addressed himself. 

Having first sent messengers throughout the 
length and breadth of his dominions to gather 
together his dispersed forces, and having caused 
to be erected with amazing celerity, on the eastern 
shore of the Bosphorus, a castle, which to the indig- 
nation and dismay of the Greeks he furnished with 
cannon of unprecedented size, he took, or made, 
occasion to provoke a fresh dispute with the empe- 
ror, and appeared before the imperial city with an 
army amounting, as it is related, to four hundred 
thousand men. The Emperor Constantine, who 
had laid in provision for a six months’ blockade, 
ordered the city gates to be closed, and on the fifth 
day of April, 1453, the siege commenced. Con- 
stantine defended his capital with the courage of 
desperation, and for a while with apparent success; 
but no valor could long withstand the attack of the 
countless multitude of besiegers, with their cannon, 
exceeding in dimensions any of which history has 
preserved the memory, and with the ships at their 
command. The heroic garrison, which is said to 
have consisted of nine thousand men, held out till 
the 28th of May, on which day Mohammed finally 
summoned it tosurrender. On its refusal, he prom- 
ised his soldiers the plunder of the city, and a tre- 
mendous attack ensued. For the last time Con- 
stantine received the holy sacrament, and the storm 
commenced on the 29th. For three days the be- 
sieged, headed by the Emperor in person, kept 
their assailants at bay; but attacked both from the 
harbor and the land, and crowds of Turks con- 
tinually pressing forward to supply the places of 
the fallen, effective defense was impossible. After 
presenting a scene of carnage, to which the records 
of history can scarcely furnish a parallel, the im- 
perial city was taken, and, as it is said, a tree still 
marls the spot where the last of the Paleologi 
gallantly fell. The prisoners were subjected to the 
most cruel insults, and many of them were put to 
death; but there was no indiscriminate massacre 
of the inhabitants of the city, who seem, indeed, 
to have taken little part in its defense. The Chris- 
tian churches, plundered and desecrated, were de- 
voted to the Mussulman worship; Mohammed cel- 
ebrating his occupation of the place by personally 
addressing a prayer to Allah in the cathedral of 
St. Sophia. 

Thus, in the year of the Hegira 857, eleven hun- 
dred and twenty-three years after the removal of 
the seat of government by Constantine the Great 
from Rome to Byzantium, terminated the Western 
Empire; Constantinople being now declared to be 
the seat of the Turkish dominions. 

It is said, that a prediction to the effect that, 
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after the lapse of four hundred years from the tak- 
ing of Constantinople, the Turks should meet the 
same fate which their ancestors had been the means 
of inflicting upon the Greek empire, has been long 
extant. Such a prediction can not now be fulfilled 
to the letter, for the period specified has just elapsed; 
but if any such have, indeed, been promulgated, 
the signs of the present times may well recall its 
memory, and would seem to afford ground for 
its registration among the remarkable conjectures, 
which, however improbable when first announced, 
have been eventually substantially justified and 
confirmed.—Englishwoman’s Magazine. 





GERTRUDE. 


BY H. N. POWERS. 

Tuer tenderness of her dark eyes 
Is all that I can bear; 

If I look on her lip for scorn, 
Behold, a smile is there. 

The pure perfection of a dream 
Glows on he= sunny face, 

And all the light about her swims 
With a melodious grace. 


I did not dream that thoughts so sweet 
Could dwell here in the dust— 
That any heart could be so full 
Of tenderness and trust. 
I saw the marvelous beauty 
That crowned her brow and cheek; 
But, O, the splendor of her soul 
Leaves all my praises weak. 


O, in the soft, still twilight, 
She speaks such blessed things, 
I feel in gushes of warm air 
The breath of unseen wings; 
And when upon my aching brow 
She rests her gentle palm, 
And breathes my name, I feel a peace 
That folds my life in calm. 


The darkness of a hidden grief, 
The cares that fret the day, 

The fullness of her perfect love 
Woos silently away. 

Her touch, her look, I know not why, 
Brims soul with strength anew, 

Till things of beauty cluster there 
Like flowers in the dew. 


I deem it strange her heart should cling 
With such a warmth to mine— 

That she should feel in my content 
A rapture so divine; 

But when I see how rich the light 
Falls on her from above, 

I know that one with breast so pure, 
Must overflow with love. 








THAT OLD MAN. 
BY REV. D. D. BUCK. 

He was a calm old man, with gentle eye, 
Retaining still the radiance of its youth; 
And all the wrinkles of his faded face 
Were but so many traces of a heart 
That throbbed with naught but kindliness and peace. 
It seemed as natural for him to smile 
When other hearts were glad, as when his own. 
He wept as easily—that old man did— 
When others wept for their own heart’s distress, 
As if the sorrow burst from his own breast. 


I see him now—that fine old, quiet man— 
Sitting upon the door-step of his house, 
Watching the sunset, as the tinted clouds 
Crimson the heavens to the very east— 

A flaming ocean flashing overhead! 

And there he sits—that kind old, loving man— 
With a litile blue-eyed child upon his knee— 
The youngest offspring of his youngest child— 
His own dear Mary’s child—and doubly dear 
From love he bears its mother—so like her 
Who graced the glory of his brighter years. 
This little one, so like its mother, too, 

Looks to his eye the lovely miniature 

Of one he does not name except with tears. 

He trots the little child upon his knee, 

And fondles it with love’s untold delight. 


And there that old man sits, with his long hair, 
Thin, soft, and white, smooth parted from his brow, 
And falling gracefully behind his ears— 
All but one lock that flutters in the breeze, 
And softly brushes o’er that child’s fair cheek, 
Whose dimpled fingers curiously play 
Among those fluttering hairs, and whose glad eyes 
More brightly gleam when it can catch that lock, 
And make the old man laugh. 

I’d rather be 
That good old man, and have his character, 
Than be the emperor of all the globe. 
What is the value of a monarch’s crown? 
And what the glory of world-wide domains, 
Compared with loving and of being loved, 
With all the intensity of Youthfulness, 
And all the purity of holy Age? 


Those honor’d locks—that old man’s honor'd locks— 
White as the almond of Judea’s hills, 

When Nisan spreads its bloom upon the boughs; 
That old man’s locks—bleached out in doing good— 
I would esteem a better diadem 

Than Cesar ever placed upon his brow. 


Since I beheld that old man’s locks— 

So beautiful a crown for pious age— 

I have not felt regret to see my own— 

My own brown locks—beginning to be gray. 
The faithful mirror gives no painful view, 
When it exhibits now upon my brow 

Some little evidence of coming age. 

I do regard this sprinkling of gray hairs 
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As the beginning and first elements 
Of such a crown as partial Nature gives 
Only to those she loves to honor most. 
E’er since I saw that man—that fine old man— 
And read his happiness upon his face, 
And saw it beaming in his gentle eyes, 
I have not dreaded age; no, let it come; 
Let it come kindly, gently to my frame, 
And spread its snowy blossoms round ty brow 
As I grow ripe for heaven. Yes, let it come; 
The snowy locks are the most glorious crown 
When Age is found in ways of righteousness. 
He now goes in the door—that prudent man— 
Since now the dews are falling fast around—, 
And takes his seat in the accustomed place. 
And now the children of the family— 
A boisterous group—come round the big arm-chair— 
That old man’s chair—to beg one story more, 
Ere he retires for rest. The youngest pet 
Still clings to grandpa’s knee, and all the group— 
Subdued to soberness and grave respect— 
With upturned faces watch the old man’s lips, 
While he rehearses the sad history 
Of Joseph sold for an Egyptian slave. 
Then all the children kiss the old man’s cheek, 
Receive his blessing, and bid him good-night. 
The morning dawns; and when its glistening dews 
Are gone up from the meadows and the hill, 
The old man rambles with that group abroad, 
And tells of wondrous things that have occurred 
Since he was young as they. The little brook 
Was then so like a river that it filled 
From bank to bank the valley’s ample width, 
Though now a purling rill meandering 
From side to side across the level breadth, 
With scarcely any progress through its length. 
The silvery willow that has grown so large 
That no man can embrace it in his arms, 
Was once his riding-whip, which he stuck down 
Beside the waters in that fertile soil. 
And the large apple-tree that William climbs 
Till he grows dizzy, to select the fruit 
That fairest looks upon the upper boughs, 
Was once a little tree the old man brought 
With half a hundred others on his back. 
He died one day—that old man did—and then 
Such sorrow wailed and wept around the dead 
As only Childhood knows in its first grief, 
Before the stricken heart has learned the power 
Of bearing up beneath a world of woe, 
Without being crushed. 

How much they miss that man! 
That kind old, loving man, who in himself 
Seemed to embody more of excellence 
Than all the world beside! No more he goes 
On sunny mornings or at eventide, 
To guide their pleasant rambles by the brook, 
Or range the shady forest on the hill. 
No more his stories by the evening fire 
Awake their mirth or drown their cheek with tears. 


Ah! he is gone—that good, kind-hearted man— 


* *# # 





That old, white headed man—he’s gone—he’s gone, 
There stands the empty arm-chair where he sat; 
And it does seem as if he would come in, 

Some pleasant day, and take that chair again. 
How very good it looks—that old arm-chair, 
Associated with so many joys, 

And not one memory of aught but love! 

That chair—that old man’s vacant chair— 
Appears a mourner in the mourning group, 

And should be dressed in crape as much as they. 


And there his cane—that old man’s favorite cane— 
Stands lonely in the corner where it stood 
When it was used so frequently by him. 
The children love that cane—good grandpa’s cane— 
When he led them abroad, that polished cane 
Seemed in his hands a part of his very self; 
And still it seems connected so with him, 
That no one would submit to have that cane— 
Their own good grandpa’s cane—stand any where 
But in the very corner where so long 
He chose to have it stand. 

They buried him, 
By his own choice, beside the village church; 
And there hesleeps—that old man peacefully sleeps— 
Under a smooth green mound, with pretty flowers, 
Fresh watered morn and eve, above his head. 
And in that village not a single one 
But knows that honored grave from all the rest. 
The gleeful boy who whistles home from school 
Will soften his shrill notes as he goes by; 
And romping girls will laugh less boisterously 
By that old, good man’s grave. 

O let me die 

As that good man has died! And let my end 
Be like the end of that old, righteous man! 





THE TRUE LIFE. 


BY FRANCES &, LOCEE, 


Dreamine oft and dreaming ever; 
Living in the present never; 
Building castles high and airy; 
Filling them with visions fairy; 
Seeking much for hidden things; 
Longing after magic wings; 
Spurning known and real beauty; 
Turning oft from love and duty— 
Hearts play truants to their sphere, 
Making us but idlers here. 


We should all be up and doing; 
Virtue’s golden paths pursuing; 
Working hard and working ever; 
Lagging by the wayside never; 
Putting all our strength together; 
Pulling in harmonious measure; 

For each other’s pleasure ready, 
With our hearts all true and stead ;— 
If this our active life should be, 
How happy then and joyous we! 
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SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 
BY REV. T. M. EDDY. 


Tue fate of this brave explorer will, perhaps, 
never be ascertained till ‘the sea shall give up the 
dead that are in it,” and the “thick-ribbed ice” be 
rent by the voice of the archangel and the trump 
of God. I have no speculations to offer, but design 
simply to condense, from the means within my 
reach, a synopsis of his various expeditions, and 
the efforts made for his recovery. 

The record may be prefaced with the following 
account from O’Byrne’s Naval Biography, and the 
reader will see that titles are conferred elsewhere 
than in American colleges—always pro merito, of 
course! 

John Franklin, Kt., K. R. G., K. C. H., D. C. L., 
F. R. S., was born in 1786 in Spilsby, Lincolnshire, 
England. In 1800 he entered the navy a boy on 
the Polyphemus, commanded by Captain Lawford, 
under whom he served as midshipman in the action 
off Copenhagen. Subsequently he sailed with Cap- 
tain Flinders, in the sloop Investigator, on a voy- 
age of discovery to New Holland, and, joining the 
armed storeship Porpoise, was wrecked on a coral 
reef near Cato Bank, August 17, 1803. Passing 
over a part of his history, we find him, October 21, 
1805, as signal midshipman on the good ship Bel- 
lerophon, amid the thunders of Trafalgar. He was 
confirmed as Lieutenant on board the seventy-four 
Bedford February 11, 1808, and escorted the. royal 
family of Portugal from Lisbon to South America. 
In 1814 he figured in the boat service at the battle 
fought at New Orleans, and was slightly wounded, 
and for his skill and heroic bearing was warmly 
recommended for promotion. 

In 1818 an expedition was fitted out to seek for 
a passage over or as near the Pole as was possible, 
and through Bhering’s Straits into the Pacific. 
With this as the main design, attention was to 
be paid to coast surveys and all ordinary objects 
of scientific exploration. It was under the com- 
mand of Captain David Buchan. There were two 
vessels—the Dorothea, Captain Buchan, three hun- 
dred and eighty-two tuns, and a complement of 
fifty-five men; the Trent, of two hundred and forty- 
nine tuns, Lieutenant and Commander, John Frank- 
lin, and a complement of thirty-eight men. Hav- 
ing laid in provisions for two years, they sailed on 
the 25th of April. 

Their progress through fields of ice; the fan- 
tastic shapes assumed by floes and bergs of mount- 
ain, glen and fairy grotto, chapel and cathedral; 
the broad red disk of the sun, sweeping the north- 
ern horizon at midnight, must be pictured by the 
reader’s imagination. On the 28th of May, while 
plying to windward on the western side of Spitz- 
bergen, the vessels were struck by a violent “sou’- 
west” gale, and parted company. After an excit- 
ing and dangerous sail, and after being surrounded 
by the main body of ice in latitude eighty degrees 





north on the 3d of June, the Trent fell in with her 
consort before entering the appointed rendezvous 
in Magdalena Bay. Here were many objects of 
thrilling interest. Among them were the quatrain 
of huge glaciers, which, like grim Norse giants, 
“kept watch and ward” over the bay. The small- 
est one hung two hundred feet above sea-level, 
upon the smooth slope of a mountain, reminding 
the beholder of Montgomery’s description of the 
Underwalden avalanche: 
‘If a pulse but throb alarm— 

For a pulse will break the charm— 

Falling headlong, in a trice, 

Downward rolls the rock of ice.” 
The largest stands at the head of the Bay, with a 
scarred and thunder-riven front, three hundred feet 
in hight, seven thousand feet in length! 

While at their anchorage they were surprised by 
the appearance of a strange boat, the crew of which 
proved to be Russian adventurers, who, in the true 
spirit of “squatter sovereignty,” had built a small 
hut about four miles from the bay, lined it with moss, 
and engaged in gathering morse’s teeth and pel. 
tries for the merchants of Archangel. They hada 
pleasant interview; for they were strangers who 
had met in gloomy realms of ice and snow, and 
who mutually desired the offices of friendship. 
“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 

June 7th they weighed anchor, and endeavored 
to force their way some leagues northward: They 
had a dangerous see-saw ride in a vast field of 
“brash ice,” and were compelled to point the ves- 
sels to strike the large pieces bow foremost to avoid 
taking them broadside, which would have sunk 
the gunwale under the floes, and proved fatal to 
all on board. Steering eastward they escaped the 
field; and bearing northward, on June 11th they 
passed Cloven Cliff, which indicates the north-west- 
tern boundary of Spitzbergen, and moved through 
an intricate channel between ice and land till morn- 
ing, when they found themselves ice-locked. All 
before them was solid and immovable. In their 
rear the narrow channel had closed. They had 
reached about the same latitude attained previ- 
ously by Baffin, Hudson, Poole, and Phipps, and, 
like them, were called to a halt amid the gloomy 
courts of 

** Winter’s eternal palace built by time.” 

Their situation was one of no slight peril. Large 
masses of ice pressed against the ships, twisting 
them severely and threatening instant destruction. 
By almost superhuman exertions the vessels were 
dragged into small bays in the floes, and made 
fast to large hooks driven into the ice, called “ice 
anchors.” Here they remained thirteen days, the 
crews laboring alternately at pump and windlass. 
At the end of this time there was a break, and 
they succeeded in making good anchorage in fif- 
teen fathoms water, near the island of Vogel Sang. 
On this lonely island they found a plenty of fat 
reindeer and eider ducks, which they enjoyed with 
a perfect epicurean zest. 
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July 6ih the ice had moved northward, and 
Captain Buchan determined to make a desperate 
effurt to advance. To do so, the vessels must be 
dragged through the ice. Consequently the large 
hooks were driven firmly, the ships made fast, 
and drawn up by heaving upon the windlass—a 
slower process than dragging a keel-boat up the 
Mississippi by cables attached to the trees on the 
shore. Despite their utmost efforts, they could 
reach no more northerly latitude than eighty de- 
grees, thirty-seven minutes. Though fastened to 
the ice, the hardy sailors found that ships, ice, 
and all were drifting bodily toward the south. 
For several days the commanders braved every 
peril in search of an open channel by which they 
might regain smooth water. On the 28th the Cap- 
tain—Buchan—believing he had given the ice 
where he was a fair trial, determined to test its 
condition toward the eastern coast of Greenland; 
and in the event of its being equally impenetrable 
there, to proceed around the south cape of Spitz- 
bergen, and make an attempt to pass between that 
island and Nova Zembla. To give the reader some 
idea of their perilous situation, I will give a brief 
account of the storm which burst upon them on 
the 30th of July, and which compelled them to 
turn homeward. 

A furious gale come on suddenly, and put the 
whole mass of ice in motion, and brought it down 
upon the ships. No shelter was near; their only 
alternative was to run boldly into the “pack” it- 
self. Every precaution the limited time allowed 
was taken. Cables were cut into lengths of thirty 
feet, and iron plates four feet square attached, and 
hung around the ships as fenders. Heavy walrus 
skins were placed upon the bows. The masts were 
secured by additional ropes, and the hatches se- 
curely battened down. 

Now the vessels were driven before the gale, and 
held directly on the mass of ice. The keen eye at 
the helm eagerly scanned the line of the pack in 
search of an opening. Allin vain. There was an 
unbroken edge, and this was fronted by a line of 
furious breakers, True, the pack was broken in 
places, but not to form a quiet bay; the wild waves 
upheaved the mountains of ice, and these, as they 
descended, smote and crashed against each other 
with a roar rising above the din of the storm. 
The effurt to pierce that sea of madly rolling ice 
mountains for safety was like flying from a burn- 
ing dwelling and taking shelter in the very center 
of the Vesuvian crater. Anxious glances were 
cast for relief to the firmament; but they saw only 
the clear, silvery Arctic atmosphere, bounded by 
a dark line of hard storm-clouds, like the pall of 
despair enveloping the angel of hope. 

The Lieutenant of the Trent says: “I will not 
conceal the pride I felt in witnessing the bold, 
decisive tone in which our Commander [Franklin] 
issued his orders, and the promptitude with which 
they were obeyed. The vessel flew before the gale, 
and rapidly neared the scene of danger. Every 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 








person instinctively secured his own hold, and 
with his eyes fixed upon the masts awaited in 
breathless anxiety the moment of concussion. 

“Tt came! The brig, [Trent,] cutting her way 
through the light ice, came in conflict with the 
main body. We all lost our footing; the masts 
bent; the cracking timbers from below bespoke a 
pressure awakening the most serious apprehensions, 
The vessel staggered under the shock, and for a 
moment seemed to recoil, but the next wave, curl- 
ing up under her counter, drove her about her own 
length within the margin of the ice, when she gave 
one roll, and was thrown broadside to the wind by 
the succeeding wave, which beat furiously against 
her stern, and brought her side in contact with the 
main body, leaving her weatherside exposed at the 
same time to a piece of ice twice her own size. 
This prevented her penetrating the ice far enough 
to avoid the force of the gale, and’ she was assailed 
on all sides as by so many battering-rams, which 
dealt such fierce blows that it seemed impossible 
to save her from foundering. We could scarcely 
keep our feet, much less render any assistance to 
the vessel. The ship’s bell, which, in the heaviest 
gale, had never struck of itself, now tolled so con- 
stantly that it was ordered to be muffled, to escape 
the unpleasant association it produced.” 

Ay, indeed, how dirge-like must have sounded 
that tolling bell amid the moanings of the tempest! 

The Commander ordered the launch prepared and 
provisioned as the forlorn hope, if they failed in get- 
ting the big before the wind. Providentially they 
were at last enabled to do this. The masts were 
already tottering, but more sail was crowded on, 
and under the pressure the vessel came to the de- 
sired position; was driven against a large piece of 
ice, which it split, and forced a passage between 
the pieces. Additional fenders guarded against 
the repeated blows, and she rode out the gale, and 
at last reached open sea. When the Dorothea was 
found she was in almost a foundering condition. 
Both vessels being unfit for service, they bore up 
for ‘Fair Haven” in Spitzbergen. An examina- 
tion showed them to be so severely damaged, that 
Captain Buchan decided to patch them up, and 
sail homeward. Franklin solicited permission to 
proceed with the Trent on the unfinished service; 
but the Captain refused his consent on account of 
the danger of proceeding home alone in so dam- 
aged aud unseaworthy a craft as the Dorothea. 
They put to sea the last of August, and reached 
old England by the middle of October. 

So ended the first Arctic naval exploration. 

HIS FIRST LAND EXPEDITION, 

Brief rest was allowed him. The battered Trent 
was paid off in November, 1819, and in April, 
1820, he was appointed to take charge of an over- 
land expedition from Hudson’s Bay to the most 
northern American shores, to ascertain the lati- 
tudes and longitudes, and to explore the conti- 
nental coast eastward from the Coppermine river. 
This proved to be an expedition of great suffering 
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and fatality—the angel of desolation went with the 
little company. 

Dr. John Richardson, R. N., Mr. George Back 
and Mr. Robert Hood, Admiralty midshipmen, were 
placed under his orders. Mr. Back had been with 
him in the Trent. 

May 23d witnessed Captain Franklin’s embarka- 
tion in one of the Hudson Bay ships. A stormy 
and disagreeable voyage awaited them; but their 
ocean perils past, they landed at York Flats Au- 
gust 30th. 

Ten days of rest and preparation were spent at 
York Factory, and then the Captain and his com- 
pany embarked in a boat, by way of the rivers and 
lakes, for Cumberland House, another Company 
post, which they reached October 22d. Thence 
by sledges and snow-shoes Franklin, Back, and 
a sailor named Hepburn made their way to Fort 
Chipewayan, distant eight hundred and fifty-seven 
miles, which they reached in sixty-five days. In 
July they were joined by Richardson and Hood, 
and made their arrangements for explorations still 
northward. 

Franklin agreed with the “Indian authorities” 
for suitable guides, but had much trouble with his 
tawny associates to compel compliance with the 
contract. After some difficulty and suffering, the 
party reached Fort Providence on the 29th of July. 
The whole number was now thirty-two, including 
English, French, Canadians, Indians, and three 
children. 

On the 2d of August they started for Coppermine 
river; and after a preliminary taste of the privation 
before them, they halted at Fort Enterprise, Sep- 
tember 2d, about six hundred miles from Fort Chip- 
ewayan. His guides positively refused to go any 
farther, and the Captain went into winter quarters, 
into which he was compelled to remain ten months. 
The stores which were to have reached them mostly 
failed. Their principal diet was reindeer meat, 
with a meager allowance of flour, and no vegeta- 
bles. That they had rather a cold time may be 
imagined when it is stated, that a cask of rum 
which reached them on the 15th of January, and 
which was tapped instanter, gave forth its contents 
of the consistency of honey. But gloomy as was 
that long and dreary winter, its privations are not 
to be mentioned in comparison with those subse- 
quently endured. 

On the 4th of June, 1821, they began to move. 
Dr. Richardson, with a party of twenty-three—In- 
dians and voyageurs included—started for Point 
Lake and Coppermine river, each man carrying, or 
drawing on a sledge, eighty pounds beside his per- 
sonal property, nearly as much more. On the 15th 
the sea was discovered, “full of ice and choked 
with islands.” They named two conspicuous capes 
‘‘Hearne” and ‘‘ M’Kenzie,” and a river west of the 
Coppermine “ Richardson.” 

On the 21st Captain Franklin embarked his com- 
pany in two canoes, with fifteen days’ provisions, 
to navigate the Polar Sea eastward. They reached 








Point Turn-again, where the low state of provi- 
sions compelled them to bout ship, August 22d, 
having sailed six hundred geographical miles in 
tracing the indented coast of Coronation Gulf from 
Coppermine river. They made for Hood's river 
by way of the Arctic Sound. 
They had succeeded in killing some game, on 
their outward voyage, on some of the capes they ex- 
plored; but when they turned homeward, if such 
it could be called, there were but one or two days’ 
provisions left. On the 3lst they found their ca- 
noes unfit for use. They abandoned them, and 
constructing two smaller ones, which they could 
carry, and thus cross the rivers, they set out for 
Fort Enterprise on foot. Each man carried about 
ninety pounds, and their speed was one mile an 
hour, including rests. On the 5th of September— 
they made a wretched meal on the last piece of 
pemmican* and a little arrow-root the night be- 
fore—they had nothing to eat, and, having no 
means of making a fire, they remained in their 
miserable beds all day. The snow was drifting 
into their comfortless canvas tents, even covering 
their blankets to the depth of several inches. The 
thermometer was twenty degrees below zero; but 
the suffering from the cold was light compared 
with the intolerable pangs of hunger. On the 7th 
they again set out, packing their frozen tents and 
bedclothes. Up to the 10th they lived almost ex- 
clusively upon a species of lichen, called tripe de 
roche, when they had the good fortune to kill a 
musk ox. This was food for a day or two, and 
they were reduced again to tripe de roche. They 
ate pieces of singed hide, and occasionally picked 
up the bones of some deer which had been killed 
by the wolves in the previous spring. These were 
rendered friable by burning, and occasionally an 
old shoe was added to the repast. Some of the 
party grew desperate; one of the canoes was broken, 
and in their despair three of their fishing-nets were 
thrown away. On the 26th of September they dis- 
covered the putrid carcass of a deer in a cleft of a 
rock. This was surrounded with joy, and a large 
portion devoured on the spot. The health of the 
men began to yield. It could not be otherwise 
when their diet was only the wild moss and putrid 
remnants of wild game. One by one they began 
to break down. On the 5th of October they ate 
the last remnants of their old shoes to strengthen 
their stomachs for the day’s toil. But it would not 
do. Mr. Hood and several others sank entirely. 
Part must be left behind. Dr. Richardson remained 
with them, and Franklin with the others determ- 
ined to push on to Fort Enterprise, and obtain 
help. This band, however, was reduced rapidly, 
till the brave Captain found himself with only five. 
They pressed on. The lichen failed, and they drank 
an infusion of the Labrador tea plant; and when 
this failed, they crept under their blankets, and 
tried to fall asleep and dream of food. They would 


* Meat finely pulverized, cured, and mixed with fat. 
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not despair. They were nearing Fort Enterprise. | On the 9th of October they were joined by Martin, 
At last they came in sight; but no smoke rose up, | an Iroquois Indian guide. He was a cool, crafty 
cheerily, indicating “rest, and food, and fire.” | man, and there was reason to believe he had mur- 
Their hearts began to tremble. They came nearer; | dered two of the Canadians who had been with 
no signs of life. They dragged their weary limbs | him from the confused and contradictory state- 


STR JOHN FRANKLIN. 





to the d.o-—the fort thas deserted—no living being 
was within it—they were alone and starving in the 
wild desert. The strong men, whose hearts had 
borne up under sore privation, now in the bitter- 
ness of disappointment, wept like children. Their 
grief was not for themselves alone—those who were 


ments he gave. 

They proceeded on their journey toward Enter- 
prise slowly. Poor Hood was rapidly sinking, 
and needed such attentions as they could not give. 
Martin was gone from the 10th till some time next 
day. He said he had been hunting, but had only 





awaiting their return would have to die. They | found a wolf which had been killed by a stroke 
found a note from Mr. Back that he had reached | from a deer’s horn, and he had brought a part of 
the fort two days before, and had gone in search | it. Subsequent events led them to believe that 
of the Indians, intending, if unsuccessful, to push | this was a part of the body of Perrault or Belan- 
on to Fort Providence, and send supplies from | ger—that he had murdered them. Martin was ob- 
there; but he doubted if his debilitated party could | stinate and churlish. The next morning he again 
endure the fatigue. They began to search for food, | set out, refusing Dr. Richardson’s offer to accom- 
and found some deerskins which they had thrown | pavy him. He returned unexpectedly about noon. 
away in the spring. These they converted into | He refused to render any assistance, and became 
soup, adding the tripe de roche, and eating the deer | especially furious against poor Hood. On the 
bones they were able to find, though so acrid as | morning of the 20:/h they endeavored to persuade 
to excoriate the mouth. him to hunt, and leave them some provisions, as 

On the 20th of October Franklin and two others | he had said he meant to leave them next day. He 
set out to hunt relief, intending to press through | refused. Richardson went out to gather lichen and 
to Fort Providence. The second day he broke his | Hepburn to prepare wood, leaving Martin and Mr. 
snow-shoes, and was compelled to return, leaving | Hood. The wily Iroquois placed his gun close to 








the others to go forward. On his return he found 
those he left in a wretched condition. They had 
“given up to perish.” He nerved them as well as 
he could, and made it his business to hunt for 
skins under the snow to sustain life. 


frozen. Flocks of reindeer were visible from the 
door, but none could go after them. 

As they were seated around the fire, conversing 
on the probabilities of being relieved, they heard 
voices, and exclaimed, ‘The Indians!” They be- 
lieved he!p had come. In another moment the 
emaciated forms of Hepburn and Dr. Richardson 
were in the doorway. Bitter as was the disap- 
pointment, they gladly received their comrades, and 
attempted to supply them with such food as they 
had. Hepburn had shot a partridge; the feathers 
were torn off; it was held to the fire a few mo- 
ments, and then divided into six parts, and eagerly 
devoured. Franklin and his companions had not 
tasted flesh for thirty-one days, unless the acrid 
gristle adhering to the half. decomposed skins they 
had devoured could be socalled. The Doctor tried 
to rally them on their sepulchral tones. He then 
produced his Prayer-Book and Testament, and 
sought calmness of spirit in the utterances of our 
holy religion. 

The next day the Doctor gave Franklin a narra- 
tion of events occurring after they separated. They 
had subsisted as best they could for several days 
on scraps and the decoction of the wild tea-plant, 
which warmed, if it did not strengthen. Their 
time was spent in reading a small collection of 
religious books given the Doctor by a pious lady 
in London, and they found them full of comfort. 


The lichen | 
on which they had been subsisting now became | 


| poor Hood’s head and shot him. The other two 
| Tushed into camp; he was quite dead. Martin said 
| he had shot himself. They found that the ball had 
| entered the back of his head, and so close had the 
muzzle been that the night-cap worn by Hood had 
been set on fire. The Indian stoutly asserted his 
innocence, and they dared not deny him. They 
resolved to make an effort to come straight on to 
the fort, and singed a buffalo robe and ate a part, 
and reserved the rest for their journey. Martin 
violently opposed going to the fort; threw out 
threats that next day would find him free from 
restraint. He halted to gather some tripe de roche, 
telling them he would overtake them. Now for 
the first time were they alone since Hood’s death. 
They were convinced that the guide meditated 
their murder. Every thing proved it. He was su- 
perior in strength to both of them. They decided 
that he must die. He came up; he had gathered 
no lichen, but had been putting his gun in order. 
His tone was overbearing and insolent. Dr. Rich- 
ardson put an end to it all by shooting him through 
the head with a pistol. They made their way 
to the fort, which they reached on the verge of 
starvation. 

To resume the history of the fort. On the Ist of 
November two of the Canadians died. On the 7th 
three Indians arrived with a supply of dried meat, 
some fat, and afew tongues. Mr. Back had reached 
the Indian encampment, and sent help with the 
utmost speed. These tawny sons of the forest 
were ministering angels. With rude tenderness 
and skill they nursed the sick and emaciated suf- 
ferers, cleansed their house, collected firewood, and 
rendered every comfort possible. The adventurers 
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wept again, but this time tears of joy. Tuy were 
SAVED. 

Mr. Back and his company had suffered intoler- 
ably before they reached the camp Akaitcho, the 
chief having devoured their gun cover and a pair of 
shoes. Death had also thinned their number. 

In July they reached York Factory, whence they 
had started three years before, and thus terminated 
a journey of five thousand, five hundred and fifty 
miles, during which human fortitude and endur- 
ance were exposed to almost unparalleled suffering. 
But what a lesson does the narrative teach of the 
powers of human endurance—ay, and the care of 
almighty Providence! 

Dispatches from England announced the success- 
ful termination of Captain Parry’s second voyage, 
and the promotion of Captain Franklin, Mr. Back, 
and Mr. Hood. Alas for Hood! the honor came 
too late. We may hope the good books “given by 
a pious lady in England,” and read far away in 
the dreary camp on the southern bank of the Cop- 
permine river, led his spirit to trust in “the Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sin of the world.” 

“Therefore, in the morning sow thy seed, and 
in the evening withhold not thy hand.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





PRACTICAL PICTURES FOR THE YOUNG. 
BY WM T. COGGESHALL, 
NUMBER VII. 
LITERARY MEN OF EUROPE, 

Tue obligations of society to mind, which, di- 
rected to literary pursuits, has produced books that 
are ‘‘power and gladness, majesty and beauty,” 
have weight and importance never yet more than 
counterbalanced; but in a very humble degree only 
can they be claimed by that class which fortune 
removes from the necessity of daily labor for daily 
bread. 

To workingmen, in the highest significance of 
that phrase, is the world indebted for its literature; 
and a large majority of those worthy an immortal- 
ity of grateful remembrance were workers with 
other implements than the pen. The honorable 
exceptions, in all the world’s history, are few, in- 
deed, in proportion to the number of eminent au- 
thors who, born among the people, by their con- 
quests in the empire of mind, acquired far greater 
and more enduring power than the princes and 
rulers who conferred knightships and laureateships 
upon them. 

True genius is its own master, and when per- 
mitted to, exercise itself, will ever triumph over 
that adversity which renders physical support in- 
adequate, if its just rewards be rendered it; but 
for itself it achieves greater triumphs than these— 





often having secured the meed of fame, though the 
frame in which it tabernacled was too imperfect to 
afford it the light of day, and sometimes too much 
so to render it aid through more than one of the 
senses by which the soul of man gains knowledge 
of the external world. 

Homer was the son of a small farmer; Demos- 
theneg was the son of a cutler; Esop, the fabulist, 
was brought from Carthage a slave; Terence was 
also a slave; Protagoras, a Greek philosopher, was 
acommon porter; Cleantheus, another philosopher, 
supported himself at one period of his life by draw- 
ing water and carrying burdens; Lucian was the 
son of a maker of statuary; Virgil was the son of 
a porter; Horace, of a shop-keeper, a freed slave. 

Cervantes was a common soldier; Molicre, the 
French artist, was the son of a tapestry-maker; 
Daniel Defoe, the author of “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
was the son of a butcher, and at the age of twenty- 
one a brickmaker; Voltaire was the son of a tax- 
gatherer; Massilon of a turner; Rabelais of an 
apothecary; Crebillon, the French schylus, of an 
innkeeper; the celebrated Marmontel was indebted 
for his education to the charity of a priest; La- 
grange, a French author of note, was so poor that 
when at the university his only food was dry 
bread; the French dramatist, Joly, was the son of 
a coffve-house-keeper in Paris; Beranger was a 
printer; Thiers was a newspaper carrier. The 
Italian poet, Metastasio, was the son of a common 
mechanic, and when a little boy sung his extem- 
poraneous verses about the streets; Zelli, a famous 
Italian writer, was at one time a tailor; so was 
Galli, the Italian philosopher. Hans Sache, a Ger- 
man, known as the poet of the Reformation, was a 
tailor and a weaver. He was never ashamed of 
his mechanical occupations. Joseph Hayne, of 
Gottingen, Germany, who became one of the great- 
est classical scholars of any age, and who was 
Professor of Eloquence in the University of Got- 
tingen for fifty years, was the son of a poor weaver, 
and spent the first thirty-three years of his life in 
obscurity, and in an incessant struggle with the most 
depressing poverty. In the memoirs of his own 
life he wrote, ‘“‘ Want was the earliest companion of 
my childhood. I well remember the painful im- 
pressions made on my mind by witnessing the dis- 
tress of my mother when without food for her 
children. How often have I seen her, on a Satur- 
day evening, weeping and wringing her hands, 
as she returned home from an unsuccessful effort 
to sell the goods which the daily and nightly toil 
of my father had manufactured!” Moses Mendel- 
sohn, who was an eminent German classical scholar, 
was the son of a poor scrivener, and was accus- 
tomed from his earliest years to poverty and priva- 
tion. He became a philosophical writer of consid- 
erable distinction. 

Solomon Gestner, a German writer of distinction, 
was accounted a dunce at school, and it was while 
performing the drudgery of a bookstore that his 
literary tastes were developed. Heury Bullinger, 
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a distinguished German theologian, maintained 
himself at school, for several years, as a street- 
musician. His cotemporary and fellow-laborer, 
Wolfgang Musculus, was, at one period of his life, 
a beggar, at another a ballad singer, and again a 
common laborer. Both these men finally became 
great lights in the Reformation Martin Luther 
projected. 

William Shakspeare was the son of a wool sta- 
pler, who was unable to write his own name. The 
dramatist’s early opportunities for learning were 
necessarily slender. The father of Locke, the au- 
thor of the well-known “Essay on the Human 
Understanding,” was a brakeman in Barnsly coal- 
pit. Milton was the son of a money scrivener— 
Pope the son of a merchant—Collins of a hat- 
ter—Beattie of a farmer—Grey of a notary public— 
Akenside of a butcher—Benjamin Jonson of a 
mason, and was, for some time, himself a brick- 
layer. For his maintenance at college he was in- 
debted to the charity of a wealthy gentleman, who 
would not allow him to be considered a companion 
of his son. Robert Burns was a plowman in Ayr 
shire, Scotland, and his father was a gardener in 
the town of Ayr. Tom Moore was the son of a 
tradesman. Robert Bloomfield, the author of the 
“Farmer’s Boy,” was the son of a tailor, who died 
before Robert was one year old, leaving his widow 
in charge of five older children. His mother was 
only able to give him such education as enabled 
him to read. In his fifteenth year he was appren- 
ticed to his brother, a shoemaker, who resided in 
London. 

Henry Kirke White was the son of a Notting- 
ham butcher, and at the age of fourteen was ap- 
prenticed to a stocking-weaver, after his father had 
failed to persuade him to become a butcher. John 
Keats was born in humble circumstances, and at 
the age of eighteen was the apprentice of a surgeon 
in small practice. Dr. Hawkesworth, who is con- 
sidered worthy of a high place among British es- 
sayists, was originally a watchmaker, and subse- 
quently became a clerk to a stationer, in which 
vocation he began his career as an author. William 
Gifford, the founder and editor of the Quarterly 
Review, was an orphan, ard barely escaped the 
poor house. He became a-ship boy of the most 
menial sort, on board of a coasting vessel. He 
was afterward for six years apprenticed to a shoe- 





maker. Jn this employment he stole time from | 
the last for arithmetic and algebra, and, for lack of | 
other conveniences, used to work out his problems 

on leather with a blunted awl. Allen Ramsay, | 
author of the “Gentle Shepherd,” was the son of | 
a common workman in the lead mines in the south 

of Scotland. In his early youth he labored as an | 
ore-washer, and at fifteen years of age was appren- 
ticed to an Edinburgh barber. William Hutton, | 


| 


who obtained considerable literary reputation in | 


then dined only on flour and water boiled into a 
hasty pudding. 

Robert Dodsley, who was the author of a volume 
of poems entitled the “ Muse in Livery,” which, 
under Alexander Pope’s patronage, was published 
with great success, was at one time a weaver, then 
a footman, but from the profits of his work was 
enabled to open a bookstore. He was the author 
of a little work entitled “The Economy of Human 
Life,” which, being published anonymously, was 
ascribed to Lord Chesterfield. 

Alexander Murry, who, upon the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Baird, became Professor of Oriental | 
Languages in the University of Edinburgh, was 
the son of a shepherd, and began life himself as a 
shepherd. He was the author of a number of va'- 
uable works. Balzoni, who lived in the sixteenth 
century, and who wrote a curious book on the 
misfortunes of literary men, of which many edi- 
tions were sold, was at one period of his life a 
domestic servant, and was fifteen years old before 
he began to learn to read. George Lillo, author of 
a number of highly popular dramatic pieces, was 
a jeweler in London. James Stuart, Fellow of the 
Royal and the Antiquarian Societies of England, 
and author of a valuable work—the Antiquities of 
Athens—was of very humble birth, and in early 
youth assisted his mother to support the family by 
painting fans. Oliver Goldsmith was the son of a 
poor curate, who could afford his boy but an indif- 
ferent education, and he was sent by his uncle as a 
charity scholar to Trinity College. 

Stowe, the historian of London, was a tailor; 
Robert Hill, the self-taught Latin scholar, was also 
a tailor; and so was George Bullard, a learned 
Saxon scholar and historian. John Leslie, Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in Edinburgh, was 
the son of a poor farmer, and was himself a herds- 
man. Dr. White, Professor of Mathematics at Cam- 
bridge, was a weaver. Edmond Stone, the famous 
mathematician, was a gardener, and taught himself 
to read. Buchanan, the Scottish historian, was 
born of indigent parents. Bunyan, the author of 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ was the son of a tinker, and 
himself at one time an itinerant mender of pans 
and kettles. Speed, the historian, was a tailor’s 
apprentice. Professor Lee, one of the most emi- 
nent oriental scholars of Europe, acquired his edu- 
cation while working as a journeyman carpenter. 
Miss Benger, the authoress of the “Life of Mary, 
Queen of Scots,” was so poor in early life that she 
used to peruse the pages of books in booksellers’ 
windows, and was in the habit of returning day 
after day to see if a new page had been turned 
over. One of the best editors of the Westminster 
Review was a cooper. The best reporter ever em- 
ployed by the London Times was a weaver. 

It is related that a lieutenant in the Royal Navy 
of England had written a political pamphlet, but, 











1700, in England, often, when a boy, was without | being called to his duty, was not able to see it 
food for a whole day, and on one occasion fasted | through the press. He therefore placed it in the 
from breakfast one day till noon the next, and | hands of a bookseller, desiring that he would give 
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it to some literary man, who, for duly preparing it 
for publication, should have half the profits. The 
bookseller gave it to a Mr. Cooke, who soon dis- 
charged his duty. The work was published, and | 
the profits were thirty pounds. Mr. Cooke took 
his portion, and reserved the other half for the 
author whenever he should call for it. Many years 
elapsed, and he heard nothing of him. At length 
a gentleman called on him, told his name, and 
declared himself to be the author of the pamphlet, 
telling him that he knew fifteen pounds were due 
to him on account of the pamphlet, and adding he 
was ashamed to take it, but that “his poverty and 
not his will” consented, as he had a wife and an in- 
creasing family. Mr. Cooke had the money ready, 
which the stranger took, and expressed his grati- 
tude at parting. This necessitous author, who af- 
terward went to the bar, was Lord Erskine. 

Crabbe, the English poet, was born in a wretched 
fishing hamlet, and his parents could only give 
him a rough education. He was apprenticed toa 
surgeon; and being without means to complete his 
professional studies, determined to “try his for- 
tune” in London. He began the sorrowful career 
of a literary adventurer. During the first three 
months of his London life his “articles” were re- 
spectfully declined by every publisher to whom he 
oifered them. He addressed verses to Lord Chan- 
cellor Thurlow, who informed him that his avoca- 
tions did not leave him leisure to read verses. 
Crabbe then sold his clothes and his books, and 
pawned his watch and his surgical instruments. 
His one coat was torn, and he mended it himself. 
He was reduced at last to eighteenpence, but the 
brave man never despaired. He had astrong sense 
of religion, and he was deeply attached to one who 
became his wife after thirteen years of untiring 
constancy. His faith and his love held him up, 
and kept him out of degradation. At last he wrote 
a letter to Edmund Burke. It contained this pas- 
sage: “In April last I came to London with three 
pounds, and flattered myself this would be suffi- 
cient to supply me with the common necessaries 
of life till my abilities should procure me more; of 
these I had the highest opinion, and a poetical 
vanity contributed to my delusion.” Burke saved 
Crabbe from the fate of many a one who perished 
in those days when patronage was dying out; and 
the various resources for the literary laborer that 
belong to the extension of reading had scarcely 
begun to exist. The author, whose worldly goods 
were reduced to eighteenpence in 1780, sold the 
copy-right of his poems in 1817 for eight thousand 
pounds. 

John Dryden struggled all his life against op- 
pressive poverty; so did Cowper, so did Coleridge, 
and so did Robert Southey. On the verge of his 
seventieth year, as he describes himself in the ded- 
ication of Virgil, “worn out with study and op- 
pressed with fortune,” Dryden contracted to supply 
| a bookseller with ten thousand verses at a sixpence 





a line. 


In the latter part of the eighteenth century a 
widow of Forfordshire, England, earned a liveli- 
hood by keeping a stall in the market-place for 
the sale of crockery. One afternoon a frolic oc- 
curred among some young men of rank, and the 
widow’s stall was overturned, and the brittle ware 
it contained smashed upon the street. The widow 
ascertained that the name of the aggressor was 
Lord Parmmure, and she waited upon him. He 
promptly paid her claim for damages, and then 
said, “Now, my good woman, is there any thing 
else I can do for you?” The widow answered that 
she had an only son, a sharp little fellow, whom 
she would like to see receiving a better education 
than her limited means could secure him. Lord 
Parmmure promised the necessary aid, and the 
little boy was sent for. His smartness was ac- 
knowledged, and at the Lord’s expense he was 
placed in an excellent school. There the son of 
the widow who sold crockery in the market-place 
laid the foundation of a long career of industry 
and renown. He is known wherever the English 
language is spoken as Joseph Hume, the historian. 

In the year 1854 two men died in England whose 
careers afford valuable encouragement to every 
youth who has an ambition to acquire knowledge, 
and must pursue it under difficulties. 

James Montgomery, the poet of Sheffield, who 
died on the last day of April, 1854, went to Lon- 
don when seventeen years of age with the double 
object of obtaining a publisher for some quires of 
stanzas—which, with the clothes on his back and 
a very few shillings, constituted his sole posses- 
sions—and of getting employment. Mr. Harrison, 
an influential publisher, declined the verses, but 
was pleased with the simple manners and calm 
enthusiasm of the youth, and took him into his 
shop as an assistant. Here he remained a short 
time, but quarreled. with Mr. Harrison—who had 
declined risking the publication of a projected 
Eastern story—and went to attend a small shop 
near Sheffield, whence he was chosen to act as 
clerk in the office of Mr. Gales, proprietor of a 
newspaper called the Sheffield Register. Soon 
after young Montgomery had entered the office— 
his business being only to keep the accounts—a 
series of anonymous prize essays, which were 
dropped, week after week, into the letter-box, and 
were published as received, attracted so much at- 
tention that Mr. Gales advertised for the author 
to come forward and declare his name. The anony- 
mous writer maintained his incognito for a few 
weeks longer, when it was accidentally discovered 
that the essayist was Montgomery, the book keeper. 

He continued “to labor and to wait,” till he be- 
came chief editor of the Register. At the age of 
fifty-five he retired to private life, with an ample 
fortune, and a reputation so general that even the 
little children who sing hymns in Sabbath schools 
perpetuate his memory. 

Thomas Noon Talfourd, who died suddenly on 
the. 12th of March, 1854, was the son of a brewer. 
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He began his career for himself as a reporter to the 
London Daily Times. He was then eighteen years 
old. He had placed himself as a student at law 
under Chitty, the celebrated pleader, and was dili- 
gent both as a reporter and as a student. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1821, and rose rapidly to 
eminence. He was successively a member of Par- 
liament, a Sergeant-at Law, and a Judge of Com- 
mon Pleas. He is chiefly known iu America as 
the author of “Ion, a Tragedy;” but he wrote three 
other plays, a biography of Charles Lamb, and 
two volumes of miscellanies. All his books were 
the fruit of leisure snatched from the toils of a 
busy and engrossing profession. He was a diligent 
student of literature, ancient and modern, and was 
ever ready with the apt quotation or the graceful 
allusion—-so much so that it was a matter of sur- 
prise to all who knew him and were aware of the 
unflinching industry with which he applied him- 
self to the labors of his profession, how he could 
find time for acquiring and keeping up so exten- 
sive a knowledge of literature. As an orator, a 
lawyer, and a poet he will be remembered; and to 
his memory a sweet fragrance is added from the 
universal testimony of his cotemporaries, that as a 
genial and classic companion, a steadfast friend, 
an amiable counselor to those who struggled along 
the rough path which he in early life had trod, he 
had no superior. 

When announcing Talfourd's death in “ House- 
hold Words,” the paper which he conducts, Charles 
Dickens said: ‘‘ The conscientious judge, the charm- 
ing writer and accomplished speaker, the gentle- 
hearted, guileless, affectionate man, has entered on 
a brighter world. Very, very many have lost a 
friend; nothing in creation bas lost an enemy. 
The hand that lays this poor flower on his grave 
was a mere boy’s when he first clasped it—newly 
come from the work in which he himself began 
life—little used to the plow it has followed since— 
obscure enough, with much to correct and learn. 
Each of its successive tasks through many inter- 
vening years has been cheered by his warmest 
interest, and the friendship then begun has ripened 
to maturity in the passage of time; but there was 
no more self assertion or condescension in his win- 
ning goodness at first than at last. The success 
of other men made as little change in him as his 
own.” 

In this extract is a declaration from Dickens that 
his first work with the pen was at a reporter’s desk. 
His father set him the example. Dickens is one of 


William Hazlitt’s motto, that ‘‘if we pass no day 
without a line, if we visit no place without the 
company of a book, we may with ease fill libraries 
or empty them of their contents. The more we 
are, the more leisure we have.” Dickens was com- 
ing is a dangerous thing;” and he did it most 
handsomely when to an audience of workingmen 











he said: “‘ The old doggerel rhyme, so often written 
in the beginning of books, says that 


© When house and lands are gone and spent, 
Then learning is most excellent.’ 


But I should be strongly disposed to reform the 
adage, and to say that 


‘ Though house and lands be never got, 
Learning can give what they can not.’ 


And this I know, that the first unpurchasable bless- 
ing earned by every man who makes an effort to 
improve himself in self-respect, in inward dignity 
of character, which once acquired and righteously 
maintained, nothing, no, not the hardest drudgery 
nor the direst poverty, can vanquish. Though he 
should find it hard to keep the wolf hunger from 
his door, let him but once have chased the dragon 
of ignorance from his hearth, and self-respect and 
hope are left him. You can no more deprive him 
of these sustaining qualities by loss or destruction 
of his worldly goods, than you could, by plucking 
out his eyes, take from him an internal conscious- 
ness of the bright glory of the sun. The man who 
lives from day to day, by the exercise, in his sphere, 
of hands or head, and seeks to improve himself, 
acquires for himself that property of soul which 
has in all times upheld struggling man to a degree, 
but self-made man especially and always. He se- 
cures for himself the faithful companion, which, 
while it has ever lent the light of his countenance 
to men of rank and minds who have deserved it, has 
even shed its greatest consolation on men of low 
estate and almost hopeless means.” 

Let laboring men and apprentice boys, who idly 
waste the hours in which they are unemployed, 
reflect upon this counsel from one whose words are 
illuminated by the “lamp of experience.” Too 
many such persons neglect small opportunities be- 
cause they do not consider that single facts com- 
pose the knowledge which compasses the arts and 
sciences. What would they think of the fully 
developed, healthful man who should refuse ever 
to travel from his home for a sinvle mile, because 
it was not in his power to continue the journey till 
he had girdled the globe! 


e (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE MONARCH STILL A MAN. 
Napotron was riding late one day over a battle- 


| field, near the village of Briennes, gazing stern and 


the hard-working men of the times who act upon | 


unmoved on the dying and the dead that strewed 
the ground by thousands about him, when sud- 


denly the evening bells struck up a merry peal. 
| The Emperor paused to listen; his heart was soft- 


, ened; memory was busy with the past. 
do, the more we can do; and the more busy we ' 


petent to refute Pope’s saying, that “a little learn- | 


He was 
no longer the conqueror of <Austerlitz, but the 
happy school-boy at Briennes; and dismounting 
from his horse, he seated himself on the trunk of 
an old tree, and, to the astonishment of Rapp, who 


. relates the circumstance, burst into tears. 
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THE SQUIRREL. 


BY G. M, EELLOGG, M, D, 

Ur in the top of the chestnut-tree, 
Merrily sits the squirrel; 

Rattles down twigs and chirps in glee, 
Working away with a will. 

Scampering goes he over the bark, 
Suddenly stops to listen; 

His ears prick up, as if he said, hark! 
Watchful his bright eyes glisten. 

But whenever a danger is near, 
Right about he will face; 

His brave little heart, though thumping with fear, 
No hero at bay would disgrace. 

Then, boy unarmed he surely will run, 
Fearing the squirrel’s sharp steel; 

Dreading the temper of bold little Bun— 
Wounds which the keenest teeth deal. 

Ages required for building his hone— 
Rugged and twisted old tree; 

Mighty its base, with a towering dome, 
Secure in its heart he can be. 

Chasing, like smiles over wrinkles, he goes, 
Over the furrows of age, 

Tnto all crannies some sunlight he throws, 
Blithe little being and sage. 

Seated is he erect as a man, 
Daintily uses and well 

Lancet like teeth, which magic like can 
Slide through the hard walnut shell. 

Proud of his plume as a mount of its pine, 
Still as for joy or briskly it flies, 

Gracefully over his head ’twill incline, 
Vailing the sun from his eyes. 

Silent as shadow he skims o’er the rails, 
When all the fields are yellow; 

Sly little thief, his harvest ne’er fails, 
Conscience ne’er troubles the fellow. 

Chiefly he loves through the sweets of the wood— 
Relishes savory wild; 

Shed from old trees which centuries stood, 
Ere nature with fruitfulness smiled. 


Clustering chestnuts in velvet close lie, 
Autumn’s own children so brown; 

Wizard October breathes silent and sly, 
Chestnuts come pattering down. 

Busy the squirrel then flies to and fro, 
Carefully storing his meats; 

Ere the fierce winter shall come with its snow, 
His bins are all brimful of sweets. 


Just as the squirrel the eye of the corn, 
Or the core of the hazel or beech, 
Impales with his teeth, rejecting in scorn 
The shell, he a lesson may teach; 
Seek you always the marrowy thought, 
Hoarding the pith, leaving the rind; 
Soul is the garner to which all is brought— 
Never belitter the mind. 
Vou. XIV.—29 





THE MOTHER’S APPEAL. 


BY MRS. A. L. RUTER DUFOUR. 
Nay, turn not away, my daughter, 
Willingly I do not chide; 
But, O I would teach my darling 
In her mother to confide. 
In life’s ocean many perils 
Lie beneath a surface bright; 
And the wary sailor feareth 
Most the breakers hid from sight. 
If the light-house is. unheeded, 
Warning where the peril lies; 
Soon the daring, hapless vessel, 
Shattered, sinks no more to rise. 
There are many false allurements 
Ever wooing the young soul 
From its guileless trust, and seeking 
Thus its nature to control, 

O my child, turn to that beacon, 
Whose true light can never fail; 
Which, across life’s troubled waters, 

Safely guides the frailest sail ! 
In the world the safest harbor, 
From its dark and fearful tide, 
Is a tender parent’s bosom, 
Ever open, free, and wide. 
Few can err beyond reclaiming 
From a pious mother’s love; 
Evermore ’tis interceding 
For her erring child above. 
Next to thy almighty Father, 
In thy parents’ love confide; 
They would school thy heart for trials, 
Not less loving though they chide. 





YOUTH OF HEART. 


BY W. BH, BARNES, 


Tuey say that years as they come and go, 
Do touch the form and dim the eye, 
And cover the raven brow with snow, 
Causing the youth-born hopes to die; 
But though winters be many, and dark, and cold, 
The faithful heart shall never grow old. 
Even the monarch’s crown may rust; 
From his nerveless hand the scepter shall fall; 
His brilliant jewels be turned to dust, 
And his royal head lie beneath the pall; 
But the youthful heart is a jewel bright, 
And age may not dim its brilliant light. 
’T were better to have one changeless heart— 
A heart that never grows cold with age, 
Than all the kingdoms of nature and art, 
And the honors which grace historic page; 
The finest gold in the richest mine, 
Dwells in that youthful heart of thine. 
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MARKS OF MIND. 

Pureno.ocy and physiognomy are, so far as their 
outlines are concerned, practiced by nearly every 
one; but there are some systems of a more fanciful 
kind, and less apparently applicable to their in- 
tended purpose, which are scarcely known beyond 
a very limited circle of curious readers and think- 
ers. Such, for example, as that of avery ingenious 
Frenchman, whose name I forget, who has written 
an elaborate book upon character as displayed by 
the hand. He does not want to see a man’s head 
or to feel his “organs;” he does not care a straw 
about his facial angle. The size, build, attitudes, 
gait, and temperament of a person are nothing to 
him. He only wants a peep at the hand in order to 
tell you what manner of man it belongs to. I 
know several persons who have ideas which are 
somewhat similar. One friend of mine, for exam- 
ple, who is a great observer of hands, would always 
rely implicitly on the good nature of a man whose 
palm, just where the fingers terminate, exhibits lit- 
tle fat, puffy, plumped mounts, with valley-like 
marks between each. In his opinion soft-handed- 
ness is a sign of soft-heartedness. This notion ac- 
cords very well: the popular mode of describing 
an opposite kind of character, as “hard handed,” 
or “ hard. fisted;” and these common sayings should 
not be disregarded or sneered at, for they often rest 
upon long observation, and embody it in a terse 
idiomatic way; but then svpposing this indication 
to be a truthful one, it will at once be seen that its 
application would be unjust as well as untrue to 
many. Such a mark could only be preserved by 
those who are able to treat their hands tenderly, 
and abstain from hard work. The laborer can not 
well be soft-handed, and, if he were judged by this 
test, would infallibly fall under condemnation as 
hard-hearted; so that we may put by this rule as 
one only to be studied by what the Americans call 
“the upper ten,” for use in their own exclusive 
coteries. The same friend is apt to distrust the 
honesty of those who have long fingers, for which 
I have not been able to discover any better reason 
than that digitals of unusual longitude are better 
fitted for “pickers and stealers” than more dumpy 
fellows. I have heard of a sage philosopher who 
traced the instincts of animals to the peculiarities 
of their structure. Thus he thought the fitness of 
the web foot of the duck for paddling in the water 
prompted it to swim, and the talons and teeth of 
the carnivorous animals made them beasts of prey. 
This rests upon the ultra materialistic supposition 
that the body forms the mind in opposition to the 
ultra spiritualistic suggestion that the mind forms 
the body, and both theories leave out of sight the 
more religious trath that minds are not formed by 
bodies nor bodies by minds, but that both are 
molded by a higher power, which shapes each into 
harmony with the other. I always think that my 
observant friend, when he abuses long fingers, is 
like the materialistic philosophist judging of in- 
stincts by form. He has another crotchet, too, that 





people with pliant hands, the fiugers of which can 
be bent back toward the wrist till they almost 
double up, denote the possession of vacillating, 
unstable dispositions. I am inclined to think there 
is some truth in this; but in such cases the whole 
body is suggestive of such an idea. Whoever saw 
such a hand attached to a square-jointed wrist, be- 
longing to a firm-set, square-featured, deep-voiced, 
heavy-browed man? I suppose such an anomaly 
was never observed. Such a hand as that is pretty 
sure to be found in company with sloping shoul- 
ders, taper waist, smooth skin, and soft tones; and 
in such instances, where the shades of character 
are well marked, there is not so much difficulty in 
interpreting external appearances. 

But the Frenchman with the forgotten name, who 
set me off on the subject of hands, goes to work in 
a much more systematic manner than my friend. 
He makes quite a science of it. He maps out the 
hand as minutely as Lavater the face, or Gall the 
skull. He reads off from it, as though it were a 
book, the instincts, the moral attributes, and the 
intellectual aptitudes. Nay, he does more than 
that: by the hand he discerns the race. Every 
body has heard, I suppose, of the Arab doctrine of 
the arched foot being a mark of noble descent. 
There is a reason good or bad for that. He whose 
ancestors have not borne burdens to crush them 
down into flat-footedness, may be supposed to in- 
herit the arched instep. But this theory of hands 
is dogmatic, resting professedly upon observation, 
not upon any foundation of cause and effect. It 
simply tells us that so and so is, without telling us 
why it is. Some of the assumptions of this hand 
theory I remember; these for example: that a small 
thumb indicates weakness and irresolution of char- 
acter; that men with broad “spatula” tips to their 
fingers are not inventive; that the taper-pointed 
finger belongs to the artistic and creative portion of 
humanity. I recollect those three because I took 
the trouble to test them, with this result. I picked 
out a man with an iron will—a pig-headed, obsti- 
nate, unyielding man, and I found that he had a 
remarkably small thumb. I got a glimpse at the 
hand of one of the most talented and original of 
the artists of the day, and saw plainly enough the 
“spatula” tipped finger; and then I had a good 
view of the ring-bedecked hand of the most un- 
doubted literary plagiarist of the age, as it was 
spread on his white handkerchief at a public meet- 
ing, and noticed the taper-pointed fingers attributed 
to the possessor of genius. After this it may read- 
ily be imagined that I did not trouble myself about 
the clever book of the ingenious Frenchman. 

More remarkable, however, than the book about 
hands, is another book published some twelve 
months ago by an American, to prove that charac- 
ter may be judged of by the likeness between men 
and women and animals. I took kindly to that 
book, because I thought I had often noticed some- 
thing of that sort myself. I dare say the same 
thing has occurred to nineteen out of every twenty 
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people who speculate upon the marks of character 
at all. Who has not seen the likeness between the 
thorough-bred prize-fighter and the bull-dog? The 
same thick neck, broad head, flattened nose, low- 
ering eye, heavy jaw, and stout shoulder, charac- 
terize both. They both stand in the same square, 
firm manner. Who has not seen the snub-nosed, 
round-faced man prying about every-where, and 
poking into every corner, and involuntarily com- 
pared him to the little pug-dog with the very lightly 
curled tail, which used to be in such high favor 
with old ladies some years back? Who has not 
seen the prim, sharp-featured little man, with slim 
legs, hopping rather thaa stepping along, and no- 
ticed the likeness to the cock-sparrow? Who is 
there has not noticed the dandy with deliberate 
strut and undolating motion of the back and neck, 
and been reminded of that gorgeously awkward 
bird, the peacock? Who is not acquainted with 
some sturdy, surly, taciturn, broad-shouldered, but, 
withal, upright-minded old gentleman, the very 
image of a mastiff? Who does not reckon among 
his lady acquaintance some neat, fair-haired, green- 
ish-gray eyed little woman, with a face wide at the 
cheek-bones, and tapering off sharply toward the 
chin, showing very strong affinities to the cat purr- 
ing and basking on the warm hearth-rug? 0, yes, 
there is a great deal in the idea of likeness between 
human beings and animals. 

But just as the Frenchman is very much more 
scientific than my friend whom I have spoken of, 
so the American is very much more specific and 
elaborate thanI am. He has an animal type for 
every nation, as well as for every individual; and 
in some of these, at all events, there is great appar- 
ent truth. According to him it seems that the title, 
John Bull, so generally applied to Englishmen, 
and adopted by themselves, is something more than 
a mere nickname—it tells the character of the na- 
tion—strong, resolute, obstinate, and sometimes 
disposed to gore and but with closed eyes; Eng- 
lishmen as a people are bulls. This, however, 
must be taken with some explanation; they are not 
bulls merely. The lion is the type of the German 
race; and the English, by virtue of their share of 
Teuton blood, are somewhat lion-like too. They 
are beef-eating, as carnivorous bulls, and have a 
fierce side to their bovine character. Indeed, says 
the American author, and he bears out his opinion 
by a wood-cut, there is a considerable similarity of 
outline between the lion and the bull. Take the 
monarch of the forest with his mane, and the 
shaggy bison, and you will notice an evident re- 
semblance of form. The Gallic cock, however, he 
thinks is a mistake. The Frenchmen are frogs, 
and he gives us a picture of a French dancing-mas- 
ter—the traditional, unmistakable French dancing- 
master of the old prints—all arms and legs, beside 
one of the jumping frogs, which, when examined, 
strikes as a caricature of the human form. He 
turns wittily, too, to account the old fable of the 
ox and the frog—the ox, of course, being the Eng- 





lish, and the frog the French, a comparison which 
is flattering enough to our national vanity, but not 
likely to be over acceptable to our vain neighbors 
on the other side of the Channel. Then the Ital- 
ians—with their springy, elastic gait—high car- 
riage, and flashing eyes, are typified by horses. 
The gaunt, spare Yankees are bears; and the small- 
eyed Chinese, pigs, These national resemblances, 
however, do not prevent each race having many 
types within itself, and there are some striking 
portraits of men and animals ranged side by side 
asexamples. Some of these our readers may verify 
for themselves. Let them get a print of Henry 
VIII, and compare it with that of a bull; of the 
Duke of Wellington and General Sir Charles Na- 
pier, and place near them the portrait of an eagle; 
of Napoleon—the first Napoleon I mean—and a 
lion; of Daniel Webster, the American statesman, 
and a grizzly bear, and judge for themselves how 
far this American theory is worth consideration. 
The sin of this, as of all other modes of infer- 
ring character from form, is, that it is too precise. 
It lays down general rules for the attainment of an 
object, while, at least so my experience tells me, no 
general rule will suffice; each man will have his 
own manner of forming a judgment, and not only 
is that true, but each man will also judge each in- 
dividual by a different standard. We shall all 
have to come back to the primitive impression from 
which physiognomy and phrenology, and all other 
systems, have directly or indirectly taken their rise. 
My own way is to take the whole man and catch 
whatever peculiarity there is in his aspect. I find 
that the first impression is always the best, and I 
take care not to lose sight of it. Time and use will 
soften it down and wear away its novelty, but I 
try to remember it. In some, the peculiarity is in 
the eye, which is either drawn back into itself, as 
in secretive people, or pushed forward, as in bab- 
blers. In some, it is in the nose, which may be 
either turned up, “snubbed,” as with the inquisi- 
tive, or spreading at the roots, as with the thought- 
ful, or sharp and pointed, as with the penetrating. 
In some, it is in the mouth, which is full with the 
sensual, or thin in the calm and calculating; open 
as with those given to wonder and admiration, or 
close set as with the resolute and determined; 
quiet as with the composed, or twitching and nerv- 
ous as with the sensitive and anxious. Sometimes, 
again, the expression is not to be sought in the 
face atall. Thecountenance is a tabula rasa, which 
tells you nothing. You must notice, then, the atti- 
tude, which may be rigid and inflexible, as with 
the disciplined or graceful, or pliant, as with the 
adaptive, or crouching and slouching, as with the 
humble or negligent. In some cases, the attitude 
gives no response; then the gait .is to be observed. 
I have seen men who have stepped like foxes— 
lightly, softly, cautiously, with head thrown for- 
ward; others, with the elastic tread of the race- 
horse; others, with the firm, heavy, ponderous step 
of the elephant; and I have found these traits to 
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be indications of character, not indications to be 
ultimately relied on, but to be kept in sight and 
borne in mind, as hints directing future attention to 
the points upon which it was most needed. 

But it must be remembered, and this is the cau- 
tion which most of those who rely upon signs of 
character need, that there is great difficulty in dis- 
criminating between the marks of the original na- 
ture of an individual, and those which habit, cus- 
tom, and education have, as it were, worn into him. 
This difficulty increases just in proportion as so- 
ciety becomes more civilized, and therefore complex. 
The old saying tells us, that “habit is a second 
nature.” That is true, and the second nature often 
replaces and obliterates the first. We all recognize 
the way in which military drill and discipline con- 
verts the awkward clown into the upright soldier 
with a regulated step. What discipline does for 
the clown, habit does for other classes, for the mer- 
chant, the tradesman, the laborer, and the man of 
fashion. Expression is subdued, attitude is altered, 
carriage and gait are changed, and for that reason, 
awkward signs are not, as the theorists would have 
us believe, to be implicitly trusted. They are only 
hints of possibilities or probabilities, to be con- 
firmed or thrown aside as the experience of after 
intereourse may dictate. Each man, if we would 
know him, is to be studied by himself, and to be 
judged of by a separate standard. After all, the 
best way is to follow the bidding of the old adage, 
which, in common with many of its fellows, con- 
tains the essence of that practical wisdom called 
Common Sense, and which says, ‘Speak of a man 
as you find him.” 

“An unsatisfactory conclusion,” some will say. 
“ After running the gantlet of all the quasi scien- 
ces, you bring us back to the old method, or no 
method, which is as ancient as Adam.” Very true, 
I reply, most men who think impartially, who do 
not care for crotchets, and who only value theories 
so far as they can be turned to practical account, 
come to this unsatisfactory conclusion, that on 
some subjects our knowledge seems ever to move in 
circles. We think we are getting on, while we are 
only going round—we have been playing with a 
mystery, wandering in a labyrinth, and just when 
we suppose we have made great progress onward, 
and are at the ultimate of knowledge, we discover 
ourselves at the precise point from which humanity 
started ages ago. Then the inference is forced 
upon us, that the means of reading men, as if they 
were books written in a familiar tongue, has not 
yet been, perhaps never will be, grasped and 
brought within the domain of positive science. If 


men can be compared to books, it must be to books | 


written in different tongues, each in its own, and 
before we can master the contents of any one, we 
must learn the language. The study of human 
character is one of the profoundest, and, at the same 
time, one of the most complicated studies that can 
ever occupy the attention of the philosopher— 
Sharpe’s London Magazine. 





LITTLE ELLY. 


— 
BY MIss 8. Aa. Cc. 


* Loveliest of lovely things are they 
On earth, that soonest pass away.” 


Come with me to yonder cemetery, and I will point 
you to the grave of little Elly. The marble slab, 
and the opening rose or evergreen, will tell you 
that here sleeps the form of one that was dearly 
beloved. The flowers of six summers had scarcely 
bloomed and faded, ere this delicate plant began to 
droop and show symptoms of a decline. 

No apparent disease seemed lurking about him; 
yet it was evident, after a few weeks, that the un- 
seen hand of destruction was accomplishing his 
work. Every day he grew thinner and more frail, 
till at last his emaciated form seemed but the 
shadow of its former substance. He was a precious 
boon, given to cheer the hearts of those around 
him. He was kind, affectionate, and always ap- 
peared happy. It were difficult to find innocence 
and love more matchlessly combined. 

Well do I remember the last time he visited me. 
He would often come running into my room with 
his little arms raised to clasp around my neck, and 
with a joyous smile imprint a sweet kiss. I was 
very much attached to him, and in return I know 
he loved me. But, alas! he was too pure a seraph 
to be allowed to contend with the buffeting storms 
of life. He was summoned away before he knew 
any sin, At night he would repeat the little prayer 
his mother had taught him; then would ask his 
older brother, if he had forgotten to pray? He 
loved to talk about God and the angels in heaven. 
A thrill of delight would beam from his counte- 
nance whenever he could obtain a satisfactory an- 
swer to his many strange questions. 

Little Elly breathed an atmosphere peculiarly 
serene and delightful; and any one who approached 
him could but catch the holy influence. The smile 
that lighted up his gentle eyes was heavenly. But 
now he is gone—his little clothes and playthings 
carefully laid away—and his mother’s heart is 
nearly breaking. When the tidings reached me 
that little Elly was no more, I mourned that so 
early he should sink to the tomb. I felt that one 
of the most delicate and cherished buds in the 
sacred pavilion of my affections was crushed and 
plucked by Death’s unsparing hand. 

Peace to thy memory, thou sainted sleeper! Thou 
art happier now than when on earth, and we wish 
thee not back again. We would not rob thee of 
the joys thou art now sharing, but hope erelong to 
hail thee in those blissful bowers that bloom forever 
beside the waters of life. 





Moprratioy is the silken string running through 
the pearl chain of all the virtues. 
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OBSERVATIONS FROM MY WINDOW. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


Nor long since my occasions called me to a store 
for the sale of dry goods. It was near evening, 
and Saturday, so that the clerks were all engaged; 
for most of us require some trifle Saturday night 
for the convenience of the day on which purchases 
can not be made. What trifle my exigencies de- 
manded I remember not, and it matters not, my 
story hanging more on the circumstance of my 
being in a dry goods store than the particular 
object which called me there. 

As I stood at the counter, waiting the leisure of 
the salesman, I noticed near me, and engaged in 
making purchases, a man of middle age and a 
child of nine or ten years of age. I supposed them 
to be father and child, not so much from personal 
resemblance as from other things which I shall 
proceed to state. 

My attention was first fixed by the care-worn ex- 
pression of the man; he seemed bewildered and 
weighed down with perplexities. His hat, some- 
thing the worse for wear, was covered to the top 
with faded crape, fastened on with white pins. He 
wore no neck-cloth, for he was not a fashionable 
man, and the weather was warm, and the soiled 
collar of his shirt was buttonless and awkwardly 
fastened with a pin. Sundry uncomely spots on the 
collar of his coat and red waistcoat, for he was not 
in full mourning, indicated a careless supervision 
of his costume. The little girl beside him was no 
less shabbily dressed. A heavy woolen shawl, 
sufficiently ample for the needs of her grandmother, 
if she has one, was wrapped about her puny shoul- 
ders, and dragged back along the ground as she 
walked; her frock was of coarse material and illy 
made, her shoes down at the heel, her stockings 
full of holes, and her gloveless hands not over 
clean. Her bonnet and vail were good in their 
kind, but altogether unsuited to her; and the 
money which had evidently been paid for them, 
would have dressed her comfortably and prettily 
for the entire summer, if it had been expended by 
a careful and judicious friend. 

I came to the conclusion that the persons before 
me were not only father and child, but that they 
were widower and orphan as well. 

It was near night, as I said, and the shop was so 
dim that a practiced eye could not have judged 
correctly of the goods; but the man and child were 
evidently little accustomed to selecting goods in 
any light, and, therefore, required the advantage of 
light, and also of an honest clerk; and he who 
served them, it pained me to see, was less consci- 
entious than he should have heen. 

‘Have you any mourning calicoes or ginghams?” 
asked the sad-looking man of a clerk behind the 
counter. 

“Yes, sir, any quantity; step this way if you 
please,” and the young man brought forward twenty 





different patterns of coarse material, and turned 
them over, expatiating all the while on the beauty 
and durability of each and all. 

“Do you see any thing that you like, Caty?” 
said the father, looking at his watch. The child 
hung her head and said nothing. 

“O you must find something to please you in all 
this variety; don’t this suit? it makes up very 
handsomely. My wife has a dress of this, and she 
thinks more of it than she would of a silk. Shall 
I cut you a pattern of this, sir, for your little 
daughter?” And taking the scissors the young 
man made a pretense of cutting. 

“Do you like that, Caty ?” asked the father, rub- 
bing the thin stuff through his fingers; “it seems 
to me of poor quality; it isn’t like your mother 
used to buy, is it Caty ?” 

“No, sir,” answered Caty, “and I don’t like it.” 

“She don’t like it? ah! well, let me show you 
something else; we have the largest stock of these 
goods to be found in the city, sir, and we don’t ask 
any thing for showing them. About what price 
would you like to give?” i 

“0O,I don’t know! I want to get my girl some- 
thing that she likes and that ain’t very dear.” 

“Precisely so, and I am sure we can suit the 
young lady’s taste. What do you fancy, Miss— 
stripes, plaids, or figures?” 

The little girl whispered to her father something 
which I thought meant she didn’t know till she 
saw, for he replied, “Show us what you have, and 
may be we’ll see something that suits us.” 

“There, sir, is a very pretty thing; that goods 
cost us more money, sir, than we ask for it; it looks 
splendid over white. I have sold sixty yards of 
this very article to-day, and not a yard for less 
than four shillings; but I want to please you, and 
if you take ten yards, say, I'll put it down at three 
and sixpence. There, sir, that’s a bargain; shall I 
cut it?” 

“No, sir, I guess not; it looks like vail stuff 
almost, it’s so thin; my little girl tears all her 
clothes to pieces any how. Caty, you wouldn’t like 
that, would you?” But Caty evidently did like it; 
for she spread it across the muslin and looked at it 
admiringly. 

« Ah, that is her fancy precisely; better let me cut 
the dress.” 

Caty looked beseechingly at her father, who con- 
tinued to regard the article as of too frail a fabric, 
and not so low-priced as he had proposed to pur- 
chase. 

“JT assure you, upon my honor,” said the clerk, 
“that goods cost us more money than I ask you 
but rather than have you leave the store I will take 
three shillings a yard; there, you can’t refuse that.” 

“Jt seems to me it would be dear at two shil- 
lings,” said the man, “and beside, Caty, it won’t 
do you any good; it ain’t strong enough.” 

But Caty looked as if it would do her a great 
deal of good, and the clerk proceeded to say it was 
very strong and durable—fine as the texture was, it 
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would « outwear 1 many a finer piece of goods; and as 
to the thinness of the article, why, that was as it 
should be. Warm weather was at hand, and, in 
fact, the man, he knew, would be more and more 
pleased with his bargain the more he saw the 
goods. ‘How many yards did you say?” 

“How many did your mother used to get, 
Caty ?” 

But Caty didn’t know how many her mother 
bought, nor how many were required. 

“We can guess at that. We usually sell fifteen 
yards of this goods; but twelve, I should judge, 
would make a dress for you, that will bring the 
price, you see, to a trifle.” 

“T guess, Caty, we will get a better article. I 
would rather give more and get a better thing; it 
would be the same as throwing away my money to 
buy this.” 

But the clerk spread the goods before the admir- 
ing eyes of Caty, and assured Caty’s father that in 
all the city he would not make so eligible a pur- 
chase; that it was the same as giving away the 
goods, in fact, to offer them as he had. Caty didn’t 
want to look any where else, and while the discon- 
solate man examined his purse the pattern was 
measured. 

“Don’t you think twelve yards too much, Caty ?” 
asked the father; but the clerk said he knew very 
nearly—thin goods required great fullness, and 
twelve yards were cut off. 

“Now,” said the young man, “suppose you look 
at a stouter fabric. We have a fine assortment of 
ginghams, slightly damaged by the late disaster. 
We are selling a great many of them; let me show 
them to you—perhaps your little daughter may 
fancy one of them,” and he brought forward some 
remnants of coarse, spotted, and wrinkled stuff, for 
which he demanded an exorbitant price, stating 
that the goods were uninjured, but soiled a little 
and sold at a great reduction. 

“Pick out one of them if you like it, Caty; they 
are something like I meant to buy for you; but I 
thought,” he said, after a moment, “you could buy 
such goods for a shilling a yard, and this, you say, 
is eighteen pence.” 

“We will be glad, sir, to pay a shilling a yard 
for such an article, if you will-tell us where to find 
it; it’s the real Scotch plaid, sir. You had better 
take a dress pattern of this.” 

Caty didn’t like the gingham; she saw something 
on a distant shelf that she liked. 

“A different sort of goods,” said the clerk; “but 
something that will please,” and he brought for- 
ward a parcel of heavy woolen fabrics. 

“This is as much too thick as the other was too 
thin, it appears to me,” said the purchaser. 

“O no, sir, it is a stout but not a warm material. 
It is made expressly for summer wear, and nothing 
this season has been more sought. There are al- 
way; damp, cool days when just such a dress is 
required.” 

“What kind of stuff is it?” 





OBSERVATIONS FROM MY WINDOW. 


- Silk and worsted; you can examine it for your. 
self.” 

But the man didn’t know silk and worsted from 
wool and cotton, and, therefore, was persuaded to 
purchase the latter at a price double that given for 
the first. He didn’t mind the money so much, he 
said, if he was only sure of getting a good thing. 

“Any thing more I can show you to-night?” 
asked the obliging clerk; but the man was count- 
ing the contents of his pocket-book, and did not at 
first answer. It was evident that his means had 
been drawn upon more largely than he supposed; 
for he counted again and again, and looked more 
puzzled and anxious. 

“Yes, papa,” whispered the child, “I want some 
white muslin and some stockings, and then, you 
know, we must go some other place and get the 
shoes.” 

“Got any good muslin?” asked the father. “How 
much do you want, Caty t” 

The child didn’t know how much she wanted, 
and on being shown a thin, unbleached piece of 
muslin, the father bought three and a half yards, 
which, together with the previous purchase, seemed 
to drain pretty effectually his slender purse. 

The child whispered something about the stock- 
ings, but he shook his head, and, taking up their 
parcels, they were leaving the store, when a pleas- 
ant-faced old lady interrupted and shook hands 
with them. 

“Really, Moses,” she said, “I am glad to meet 
you, for I didn’t know where to find you since you 
have moved. I have meant to come all along since 
Catharine died; but a body always has enough to 
keep them at home, you know, where a body has so 
many children to make and mend for. How do 
you get along with every body, and nobody to take 
care of your house?” 

“O we don’t get along at all,” said the man; 
“we only stay, and, as you say, have every body 
and nobody to attend to the house and children.” 

After some further condolence and complaint, 
the man mentioned his place of residence, which 
showed him to bea near neighbor of mine. I had, 
indeed, often remarked the house and children; for, 
from one of my windows, the back yun and porch 
were plainly visible. 

I had often, as I said, remarked the house and 
the door-yard, for there was a neglected and com- 
fortless air about both that drew curiosity toward 
the tenants. The windows were curtainless and 
standing, for the most part, open, and often having 
children ill dressed, and half dressed, hanging out 
of them, often with rough hair, and often quar- 
reling. 

The yard was filled with all sorts of rubbish; the 
grass trampled down, and boards, and stones, and 
bricks scattered along the walks and over the 
flower-beds. There, sometimes, a child not more 
than two years old cried by the hour, without elicit- 
ing any notice or care. Sometimes I had seen the 
man, whose name I now learned was Moses, sitting 
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listless at the window in the evening, or trying to 
quiet the child that seemed petulant always. 

AsI returned home from that little shopping ex- 
cursion, I pondered on what I had heard and on 
my past observations, and concluded that Moses 
was a poor mechanic, who had lately lost his wife, 
and was trying to get along with a family of little 
helpless children as best he could. I saw clearly, 
I thought, how injudicious friends had bought and 
made mourning for the children on the death of the 
mother, thus increasing the perplexity of the father 
without benefiting dead or living. I saw, too, 
how foolishly Caty had drawn upon her father’s 
slender means, and that she had gone home with- 
out shoes or stockings—all the money of a week’s 
earnings, perhaps, expended for dress, as ill-se- 
lected as they could have been. 

Of course I felt a new interest in the residents of 
the old house, and often seated myself at the win- 
dow looking that way. 

About a week after the purchases I have men- 
tioned were made, I saw Caty at play in the yard 
in her thin black dress. It was stylishly made 
with flounces and ribbons, and the original cost 
had evidently been added to a good deal’ by the 
making. Caty seemed highly pleased with herself, 
and walked up and down the yard to the astonish- 
ment of her little brothers and sisters, for a while; 
but she seemed to forget the dress in the course of 
an hour, and fell to playing. Toward night I 
looked from the window again and saw the dress 
muddy and torn. At the end of a week it was 
quite unfit to wear, the flounces pinned to the pet- 
ticoat, and the ribbons dangling loose. 

Caty seemed to be a sad romp, and to require the 
constant supervision of a careful guardian. Two 
or three different servants I would see about the 
place in the course of a week sometimes, but from 
my observation I could not tell that one was more 
efficient than another. 

Moses continued to look worn and dispirited, and 
sat idly about the windows of evenings, unshaven 
and untidy. 

It was, perhaps, three months after my first ac- 
quaintance with Moses, that I heard him one even- 
ing humming a tune in his own yard; and looking 
out I saw that he was brushing his shoes as he 
sung. It did me good to see his more cheerful 
aspect, though I could not at first divine what could 
make him hum a tune, for he was surrounded by 
half a dozen dirty and uncombed children, quar- 
reling and clamorous. 

He presently disappeared within doors, but I 
soon saw him again standing before a small glass 
placed on the sash of the window next our house, 
a cup of steaming water on the sill, and a razor in 
his hand. After this came a careful brushing and 
shaking of the coat, which had been neglected so 
long, after which process I observed that Moses 
was engaged with needle and thread, stitching on 
buttons and remedying other little defects of his 
apparel, as I inferred. The man had taken new 








courage evidently. A few days later a similar proc- 
ess was gone through, after which I observed that 
Moses kissed all the children and left the house, 
comforting them, as it seemed, with assurances of 
an early return. I furthermore observed that the 
crape was gone from the hat. 

These little scenes had frequent enactments, and 
all the while Moses grew more and more cheerful 
apparently, so evidently so that it was not unusual 
to see him, after a day’s work, join in the sports of 
the children; once or twice 1 saw him jumping the 
rope. 

But all at once the sports ceased, and among the 
children I noticed that the baby was missing. 
There was a doctor’s carriage at the door every day, 
and an unusual number of lights at night, and of 
strange persons. Then I noticed that the window 
was lifted, and that it was very still about the 
house. Moses was at home all day, and the chil- 
dren huddled sorrowfully together, making no 
noise. A carriage was brought, and a little coffin 
was carried out. I felt that the baby was dead, 
perhaps from want of care. 

There was another time of dejection, during 
which things seemed to grow worse and worse. 
For days there would be no servant about the 
house, and Moses would come early from work; as- 
sist as it seemed the miserable attempt at house- 
keeping made by the girl, Caty—bad work they 
made, I judged, from the troubled aspect of the 
man and the untidy look of things. Coffee-grounds 
and egg-shells were strewed about, and the heads 
of fishes, and cabbage-stalks, and bones finished 
up the garniture of the place that should have been 
garden and door-yard. At length Moses took heart 
again, and whiskers began to show themselves on 
his cheeks, and a new black vest took the place of 
the old red one. Moses grew more frisky than 
ever, and affected a boyishness of dress and manner 
which was sometimes laughable to see. 

I could imagine nothing which could have 
wrought such change but a thriving suit. 

One evening as I sat at the window, I noticed a 
smart little wagon at the street door, from which 
Moses—with gloves on—was assisting a lady to 
alight. A middle-aged woman she seemed, neatly 
but plainly clad—the first glimpse I caught of her 
face prepossessed me in her favor, so hearty, good- 
natured, and reliable was the expression. 

The following morning there appeared at the 
back door the same short, chubby woman. She 
wore a neat dress of calico and an apron of ging- 
ham, and her hair was put away under a plain but 
pretty cap. There was no smile on her face, not 
even when Moses, coming slyly behind, slipped his 
arm around her waist. She shook him off witha 
little impatience, I thought; however it might have 
been dignity. 

After a few words Moses took leave informally, 
and I heard the street door close behind him ener- 
getically. 

The woman presently called Caty, and I perceived 
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the child had a clean face and smooth hair, and 
after a little talk the two set to work with good will, 
apparently to put the yard in better order. Boards, 
sticks, and stones disappeared, and after the labor 
of an hour you would not have recognized the 
place as the same one they set to work in. 

I need not relate all my observations; suffice that 
at the end of a week things wore a different aspect 
at the old house—there were curtains at the win- 
dows and a look of neatness and comfort every- 
where, which had never been there till after the 
coming of the chubby woman, who still continued 
to keep busy. By degrees the dresses of the chil- 
dren were patched, and washed, and remodeled, 
and Moses himself seemed not to be the Moses of 
old, but a younger and happier man. That he was 
married I felt pretty confident. But assurance was 
soon made doubly sure. The pleasant-faced woman 
had been an inmate of the old house about a week, 
when the servant maid, who had previously been 
mistress of affairs there, came in one evening to 
unburden her mind. Moses was married, and she 
was too much outraged to remain in the family any 
longer. If any man was a mind to marry as Moses 
had done, that was all she wanted to know about 
him. She liked to see a man wait till his wife was 
cold, after her death, before he got another. He 
would get paid she was sure, and she hoped he 
would, for he deserved to be turned out of his own 
house. The children would be saucy and hate 
their step-mother, and she hoped they would; and 
if the house burnt down it would not be the cause 
of making her pity the hard-hearted wretch. She 
held in her lap the bundle containing her earthly 
possessions, while she talked, heaping all manner 
of abuse on the newly-married Moses; and when 
she had concluded set out in search of a new place, 
doing herself more despite than she did any one 
else. 

I thought she but gave expression to the com- 
mon opinion of the friends of Moses, if he have 
any friends, for nothing is so common as to censure 
a second marriage. But from the shopping scene, 
and from my observations from the window, I am 
led to believe that Moses has done a good thing for 
himself and his children. 

Since the departure of the outraged servant I 
have seen none take her place, and from the cheer- 
ful activity with which Caty and the pleasant- 
faced woman move about, I think none is needed. 

So endeth the chapter of observations from my 
window. 





“THE DUST SHALL NEVER COVER MY BIBLE.” 


Sarp an aged native convert of one of the Hervey 
Islands, after receiving his first copy of the entire 
Bible, “‘ My brethren and sisters, this is my resolve— 
the dust shall never cover my new Bible; the moth 
shall never eat it; the mildew shall not rot it; my 
light, my joy!” 


¢ 





THOUGHTS ON DEATH. 
BY M. 4. WARREN. 


Way is it that the thought of dying oft passes, 
like a cloud, over the soul in its brightest moments 
of gayety, and casts a yet deeper, darker shade 
over the heart in its hours of sadness? Why is it 
that life, with all its varied ills, its throng of mis- 
eries, its wasting cares and withering anxieties, is 
so ardently desired and as eagerly clung to, as the 
sinking mariner clings to the last frail plank that 
can save him from perishing beneath the remorse- 
less deep, while death, that cuts asunder the thread 
of human suffering, and terminates each mortal an- 
guish, is viewed with unmingled terror? O, a 
thrilling dread curdles the life-blood, and harrows 
up the spirit, when we think of the charnel-house 
of decay, the abode of corruption; when all that 
was once animated with hope and vigor, or radiant 
with grace, intelligence, and beauty, now says to 
corruption, ‘‘ Thou art my father, to the worm, thou 
art my mother and sister!” The closed eye can 
never more behold the blue and boundless firma- 
ment, with all its starry worlds of light innumera- 
ble, the beautiful earth, glowing beneath the daz- 
zling brilliance of the resplendent orb of day, or 
bathed in the soft effulgence of tranquil moonlight; 
the “dull, cold ear of death” can never again hear 
the rich burst of nature’s thrilling voices, the sweet 
song of the early spring-bird, the mournful music 
of the breeze, the dirge of the tempest-troubled 
ocean, the kind, familiar tones of friends’ lips, the 
soothing accents of affection, breathed from loved 
voices, the song, the joyous laughter. “Earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes;” we leave the perishable clay 
and utter the thrilling inquiry, ‘Where has the 
spirit departed? Is the celestial spark that once 
animated the once breathing clay, quenched and 
annihilated forever? Has all that clear light of 
reason, those bright beamings of intellect, been 
finally extinguished, or does it still exist, with all 
its energies unimpaired by the crush of nature’s 
prostrate ruins?” We know that it is immortal; we 
are taught by reason and revelation that it shall 
live forever. 

*¢ The sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky; 
The soul, immortal as its Sire, 
Shall never die.” 

And well may the wicked fear to die—to enter 
the dark and silent valley, when the reproachful 
voice of conscience warns him of a darker destiny, 
and the word of God casts the shadows of coming 
vengeance over his guilty career, and points to the 
hopeless abodes of the lost one. 

*¢ But sure the last end of the good 
Man is peace. How calm his exit! Night 
Dews fall not more gently to the ground, nor 
Weary, worn-out winds expire so soft.” 

Nature shrinks at the thought of death; but in 
the strength of “One who is mighty to save,” the 
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Christian can vanquish that terror and rob the 
grave of its victory. His spirit can soar, on the 
wings of triumph, and faith, and hope, above the 
prison-house of the grave, the cold, damp sep- 
ulcher, the noisome worm, to the sinless rest of 
heaven—shall soar from sin, and corruption, and 
pain to the bosom of its God. He fears not the 
dread messenger, but calmly closes his eyes in 
their last slumber in joyful hope of that resurrec- 
tion morning, when the righteous dead shall arise 
to meet the just reward of the faithful. 





EXTENT OF THE UNIVERSE. 


Prruars the reader may have already seen the 
following from Birks. It is a picture giving in 
miniature the vastness of the universe, and will 
bear reading more than once: 

Five thousand nebulez have been observed scat- 
tered throughout the firmament. Most of them, 
under the scrutiny of powerful telescopes, and 
especially in the noble instrument of Lord Rosse, 
exhibit clear signs that they are systems of innu- 
merable stars, immensely remote from each other, 
and yet aggregated in distinct clusters, like those 
which are seen in the galaxy to which the sun 
itself belongs. The most advanced science can 
form only a rude estimate of their magnitude, and 
of the number of stars in each system. Many of 
them, however, are probably not inferior to our 
own. The most remote are at least seven or eight 
thousand times more distant than the nearest stars, 
so that light would probably occupy fifty thousand 
years in traveling from them to our earth; and even 
this estimate, if we may judge from analogy, is 
still short of the true distance. For if the distance 
of these nebulous systems from each other, com- 
pared with their own magnitude, bears any resem- 
blance to the distance which separates each plan- 
etary system from the nearest fixed stars, since the 
distance of the star in the space exceeds that of 
the new planet Neptune six thousand times, it is 
not unlikely that the intervals of many of the 
nebulz are a thousand times greater than the ut- 
most extent of the Milky Way, or not less than 
sixty trillions of miles. Such a remoteness is really 
inconceivable, since light itself in traversing it 
would occupy almost ten million years, or more 
than fifteen hundred times the whole period from 
the creation of Adam down to our own day. Im- 
agination fails in the attempt to realize these im- 
mense distances. Our spirit faints on the thresh- 
old of this glorious temple of the divine Majesty, 
where thousands of systems, each containing mill- 
ions of suns, and their attendant planets, are sown 
broadcast through infinite space. In the presence 
of such truths, we can only repeat the solemn con- 
fession of prophets and apostles, “Who is like 
unto Thee, O Lord, glorious in holiness, fearful 
in praises, doing wonders?” “Great and marvel- 
ous are thy works, Lord God Almighty !” 





THE SISTERS. 


Wuene art thou, fair Louise? 
Down where the wild flowers star the green, 
Beneath the ancient maple-trees— 
The trees all draped in satin sheen— 
Thy long curls sporting with the breeze 
That fans thy cheek, Louise. 
And thou, too, fairy Belle! 
Thou’rt sorting, with a careful hand, 
The soft bright mosses of the dell; 
Or seeking on the sea-washed sand 
Some quaint, low-murmuring ocean shell, 
To whisper thee, sweet Belle. 
Far in the wild, Florette, 
Thou’rt culling for thy own white brow 
The buds with dewy rubies set; 
The eve’s dull shades are deep’ning now, 
The meadows with its tears are wet— 
Why lingerest thou, Florette? 
The little Gipsy, Kate, 
Hath charmed us to obey her will, 
While sovereign-like she holds her state 
Far up the purple-tufted hill; 
She reigns with mirth and pomp elate, 
Queen of the cliffs, wild Kate. 
The gentle, dreaming Rose 
Doth for the time herself forget; 
See how her cheek with pleasure glows, 
While tears o’erflow her eyes of jet! 
Are life’s plain joys and real woes 
Like thy bright dreams, dear Rose? 
But thou, O Madeline! 
In yon blue heaven an angel thou! 
Still lovest thou the stars that shine 
Upon night’s damp and pallid brow? 
First in the galaxy divine 
Art thou, my Madeline! 
Ah, little Gabrielle! 
The mound that marks thy tiny grave, 
Hath surely caught some fairy’s spell— 
O’er it the cheerful rose-trees wave, 
And all the fresh young buds do tell 
Of thee, sweet Gabrielle! 





ASSURANCE. 


Wuen from the peeléd husk of March, in bliss, 
The pretty April comes to life and sings, 

We know the sweet May, yet a chrysalis, 
Will open soon her golden-plaited wings. 

And when we see some warm heart cease to move, 
Some fair cheek paling with the mortal strife, 

We know that from this twilight of God's love 
Will rise the glory of eternal life. 
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OUR THOUGHT AND IDEAL OF GOD. 





OUR THOUGHT AND IDEAL OF GOD. 
BY J. D. BELL. 

Tuer fact that man can conceive of higher beings 
than himself, and of higher states of being than 
his own, is, more than any thing else, what gives 
him his grand elevation over all other earthly crea- 
tures. It belongs to him, and to him alone, to 
reason from the finite and fleeting to the infinite 
and immortal. No brute can deduce a forever from 
a day and a night, and a God from an atom anda 
thought. It is this one power which the human 
soul has of looking yearningly and thoughtfully 
away from the shores of time and nature, and 
catching distant and mysterious glimpses of the 
infinite, eternal, and divine, that gives man all his 
high inspirations and all his heroic longings; puts 
the world, with her great brood of animals, down 
under his feet; and raises him to an altitude of 
spiritual power and sublimity which is but little 
lower than that held by the angels of light. Till 
we have thought of God, we are not men; for 
prior to that thought, how is it possible to con- 
ceive the soul as being a better substance than the 
flesh, or that the earth was made for man rather 
than man for the earth? You will find that your 
earliest aims and progressions, so far as you lived 
and acted from the spirit, must all be dated back 
to the hour when you first began to make that 
simple but decisive induction from the real to the 
possible, from the temporary to the eternal, which 
put you in possession of the thought of God. Be- 
fore that time, beautiful as you may have been, 
your soul was but a chrysalis, and you a little, 
laughing animal. But we must suppose that one 
day you wandered out into nature; looked upon 
the flowers and birds, the great trees and the wild 
rocks, the broad plains and the mighty mountains; 
thought of all these, and then of that strange spirit 
within you by which you had power to think of 
them; noted the lapse of time, and trembled as 
you seemed to see the borders of that unfathomable 
ocean of duration, from which days, months, years, 
and centuries are taken as drops; felt yourself as 
occupying a point in space from which, as a center, 
innumerable radii are ever moving, and moving, 
and moving out toward a circumference that can 
never be reached; heard the great Spirit beating, 
and breathing, and whispering, and singing, and 
thundering all around you; wondered, worshiped, 
adored, and at last returned, rapt in unearthly 
visions, and elevated from a thoughtless and sport- 
ive animal to a spiritual and serene man! 

We perceive the truth of an all-pervading and 
all-animating Deity, then, right early in life. This 
perception is the reason’s earliest born. And a 
beautiful thought, too, it is, that one can not live 
long on this grand world without seeing God. I 
will never say, with Voltaire, “I wish I had never 
been born.” A life that is inseparable from the 
thought and ideal of the divine Spirit can but be 





sacred and glorious. I am satisfied with my own 
and all natures: the earth, the animal, pain, pleas- 
ure, trial, labor, disappointment, death, are all 
good, so I but know there is a God. With this 
knowledge, what more have I to do but rise up 
and live? Only think how much is mine! All 
that is pure, and beautiful, and sublime in matter, 
and all that is noble and divine in spirit! And 
then see what I may hope for, and what I am heir 
to! I am going to live forever. My spirit shall 
one day become emancipated from the flesh, and 
mount upward into the bright realms of everlast- 
ing beauty and light. 


*‘God! what a glorious future gleams on me! 

With nobler senses, nobler peers, 

I'll wing me through creation like a bee, 
And taste the gleaming spheres! 

While some are trembling o’er the poison-cup, 
While some grow lean with care, some weep, 

In this luxurious faith I’ll wrap me up, 
As in a robe, and sleep.” 


The proof that there is a God is not so far-fetched 
as men sometimes suppose. There is nothing won- 
derful or mysterious about it. We need not search 
for it in musty books or dead languages; nor need 
we go pining up and down the ages of time to find 
it scattered like leaves along the dim paths of 
human tradition. We have only to go to our own 
souls for it. It is as simple as the beautiful ejacu- 
lation that once came from the lips of a little boy 
on his hearing the thunder: ‘ Mother, I hear God’s 
horses trampling on heaven's high floor!” It is 
so simple that no man can live and not feel it, 
forcing him, by way of his conscience, to make 
stern discriminations every day between right and 
wrong, good and evil. To prove that the soul has 
been brought into a thorough contact with nature 
is to prove the existence of God. If so your soul 
has been operated upon, that point is proved to 
you; if so mine, it is proved to me. This proof 
has been the same in all times. It is no wonder at 
all that the ancient pagan world sacrificed lambs 
and bullocks to its mythic divinities, and did rev- 
erence to oracles and omens. Men were but prac- 
ticing then the same belief in the invisible Pres- 
ence to which nature leads you and me to-day. I 
can believe in the existence of God easier than I 
can believe in that of an Atheist. Atheism must 
be a misnomer; for what can it mean except it be 
want of reason? That man must be a miracle, in 
spite of Hume, who has lived five thoughtful years 
and made no discovery of God. We call a man an 
Atheist betause he says heisone. Before granting 
it, we should first ask him to prove to us that he 
is an Atheist. Then he would have the hard task 
of proving that nature and himself never met. 
Every man must once in his life have had a belief 
in God; and the same conditions that gave rise to 
that belief can but have power to renew it as often 
as they recur. Hence, we should naturally expect, 
as is really the case, that the skeptic must be tanta- 
lized, all through life, with the very idea he scorns 
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with such bitter contempt; for that same idea can 
but be constantly upspringing in his soul, pheenix- 
like, on its own ruins. The Atheist is a spirit- 
ual suicide. He would stab his own thoughts. 
And to such a poor soul how baffling and torment- 
ing must be every new walk beneath the sun, 
every new revelation of divine harmony! 

Surely it must be a hard lot to struggle against 
one’s own consciousness, from day to day, and 
from year to year, down to the grave. A man can 
get rid of any thing easier than himself. “Quis 
exsul se fugit?” Let us, from our very hearts, pity 
the man who calls himself or suffers himself to be 
called an Atheist. How joyless must life be to 
him, doomed, as he is, to walk gloomily down the 
green valleys of nature with his senses muzzled 
and his head drooping! Alas! he has sworn, in 
an evil hour, that he will not see any thing of God 
as long as he lives. 

The thought of God, then, is a natural one alto- 
gether. It is, so to speak, the rainbow, that blos- 
soms from the light of nature, falling upon the 
calm, thinking soul. Ail men must have it, and 
know it well. No man can move through life, 
with his eyes open and in his right mind, without 
feeling the consciousness of it thrilling all along 
the fibers of his being, lifting his aspirations up- 
ward, and tending to make him nobler and more 
heroic. But the thought of God is not all. Some- 
thing more must follow this in order that man may 
rise to the true dignity of manhood, and live di- 
vinely. With no more than a thought of the great 
Spirit, the soul can but be launched on the ocean 
of mystery, without chart or compass. Bewildered, 
as it must be, amid the great works of nature, feel- 
ing the presence of God, yet ever baffled by the 
intangibility of his character, what more could it 
do than people the air and the water, the forests, 
and valleys, and caves, and skies with unnumbered 
deities? Polytheism would be the universal belief 
of the world to-day had man never been able to 
reach a true definition of God. So we are brought 
to the irresistible conclusion, that the thought of 
God must ripen into an expressive and glorious 
ideal, where all his attributes are represented as 
blooming with divinity, and where the mystery of 
his being is centralized into an impressive unity 
of thought and life, before man can attain to a 
pure spirituality or a true and elevating practice. 

This ideal is the deliverance from superstition, 
and the guide to civilization. Take this from the 
world, and she would return at once to her idols. 
All the nations that have this ideal are civilized; 
all that have it not are sunk in heathen darkness, 
We scarcely need to be told whence this lofty ideal 
is drawn. It seems to me that there can be but 
little doubt, at this age of the world, that man is 
indebted to the Bible, more than to all things else, 
for those glorious views of Deity by which his feet 
have thus far been guided along the highway of 
progress. 





It matters not how strong the inherent tendencies 


of the soul may be to free itself from error and to 
form a correct ideal of God, the Bible must, never- 
theless, be acknowledged as the great guide-book 
of the human race. Every age, it is true, may 
have had its wise men, who, like Socrates, had 
pure and noble conceptions of Deity; but how 
could it have been possible, without the Bible, to 
reduce such conceptions to a common faith and 
practice? Wisdom would have been stigmatized 
as fanciful speculation down to the end of time 
had it not been for that book of books. By that, 
and that alone, was the religion of nature made to 
harmonize with the religion of the soul, and a 
mode of communion instituted between the heathen 
and the sage, between passion and reason. The 
Bible, then, is the grand book of the world. But 
for that, how dark would be all the ages of human 
history! It is the ideal man has drawn from the 
Bible that has educated the nations and made them 
wise. And this same ideal is what makes that 
book worth more than all others. We should value 
the Bible for this more than for any thing else. 

Let me but attain to a just conception of God, 
and how can my soul be made richer? I know 
then the way to beauty, to love, to heroism, to hap- 
piness, to power, to immortality, and to perfection. 
All other doctrines, true as they may be, are not 
to be compared in significance and worth to that 
which imparts a true ideal of the divine char- 
acter. Men could never differ so much in faith as 
to become bigots, did they read their Bible to en- 
noble and perfect their conception of Deity, rather 
than for the low purpose of eking out of its in- 
spired teachings petty arguments to support and 
strengthen sectarian prejudices. It is a pity that 
we give our Bibles so little to do in the formation 
of our faith in comparison with what we allow to 
our personal and selfish predilections. Do we not 
more often found them on mere doctrinal notions 
than on a broad and true ideal of God? O, how 
vain, and narrow-minded, and contentious we are 
in respect to our creeds! The army of the Church 
militant is full of warriors whose fatal maxim is, 
“Conquest! right or wrong, conquest!” There is 
nothing in them of that noble and sacred interest 
in the fatherhood of God, which works by love for 
the brotherhood of man. They draw from the 
grand ethics of the Bible a religion of selfishness 
rather than of benevolence. They call all creeds 
heterodox but their own; and would fain have all 
“non-conformists” chased from the world and from 
memory. It were almost impossible for one, in 
viewing this sad state of things, to help exclaim- 
ing, with Thomas Carlyle, “God must needs laugh 
outright, could such a thing be, to see his wondrous 
manikins {worship him] here below!” We would 
not find fault with sects, but with sectaries. We 
would by no means make a monotony of religious 
faith by cutting off all diversity in doctrine. It 
were as wise (o think of assimilating and unifying 
all minds, all countenances, all sciences. Indeed, 
it were as wise to think of reducing the felicitous 
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variety of nature’s landscape to a dull, dreamy, 
and phlegmatic sameness. Sects may be emphatic 
truths; but sectaries are always emphatic sophisms. 

The great thing to be attended to in the building 
up of our beliefs should be the ideal of God. This 
should absorb all other ideals. The divinity of 
our belief should entirely eclipse its humanity. 
Our souls should be too full of God ever to brood 
over unimportant differences in faith. It had been 
well for mankind had the founders of sects and 
Churches ever borne this in mind. The man who 
proposes a faith for this old, stubborn world should 
look far down the ages of the future, and meditate 
long on the knotty strength of human prejudice. 
He should remember that one narrow tenet may 
associate his name with centuries of bitter contro- 
versy. Had the leaders in the religious progress 
of our race seen well to this, the bigotry which 
now curses the world might have been half pre- 
vented, and men might now be worshiping God 
rather than their own peculiar sects. It was a 
wise remark of Dr. Rowland Hill, that if all the 
religious sects—Methodists, Baptists, Presbyteri- 
ans, Independents, Quakers, ete —were so united 
in their belief and worship of God as to burn in- 
cense together weekly, there would be no need of 
an angel’s coming down from heaven to prison the 
devil in the bottomless pit, for his Satanship would 
seek the bottomless pit of his own accord. 

In contemplating the influence exerted by a true 
ideal of God on the human soul, it will be seen 
that we have thus far considered only broad and 
general results, and have not spoken yet very spe- 
cifically of the effect that ideal has on man as an 
individual. Let us, therefore, linger for a few mo- 
ments longer on this part of our theme. Every 
mind has its own, peculiar ideal of God. Yours 
may differ somewhat from mine. We may not 
have contemplated and studied our Bibles alike; 
and the different circumstances and associations 
which surrounded us in childhood, as well as the 
respective modes of our education, may have made 
some differences necessary and inevitable. Our 
ideals of truth in any department of thought are 
rarely, if ever, alike. And so it is with the con- 
ceptions different men have of God. The God one 
man worships may be the image of all goodness; 
another may worship a God of stern and immuta- 
ble justice; and another a God of infinite love; and 
still another a God of omnipotent and almighty 
power. The form, too, in which men are by nature 
compelled to suppose the Divine will and life cen- 
tralized is never the same with all. The embodi- 
ment one gives to God in his spiritual ideal may 
be more earthly and imperfect than that of an- 
other. And you easily see how very possible it 
is for there to be such extreme deficits and excres- 
cences in some ideals of the Supreme Being, as to 
make decided and even fatal differences in char- 
acter and conduct. Thus it is we are to account 
for that awful indifference, hostility, and even aver- 
sion to Divine truth which prevails so widely in 
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the world. As men see and believe, so they feel 
and act. If you see God as the image of infinite 
love, you will worship him because you love him. 
But if in your conception he appears as a God of 
power, and justice, and wrath only, your homage 
will be cowardly and slavish, since it can but come 
from dread and terror. We might well tarry long 
here in discovering all the elevated states of the soul 
which are induced by a true ideal of God; but our 
limits will suffer us to notice and describe only two. 

The first is that noble and divine feeling which 
we call reverence. Our reverence for God is of 
many kinds. We are conscious of one kind, for 
example, whose origin is entirely spiritual and 
inward. It is, so to speak, the sacred shadow cast 
over the soul by its own overwhelming conception 
of God. It is this reverence which makes man a 
devotional being. Devotion seems to be but a rich 
and beautiful melancholy pervading the soul. It 
is a sort of divine sorrow into which the spirit 
seems to be thrown whenever it has reared up some 
divine ideal within itself, whose perfection it can 
only admire and pine for, never express. Devo- 
tion ever accompanies thought. Great thinkers are 
always solemn men. Thus it was with Socrates, 
and Newton, and Martin Luther. Napoleon was 
almost sublime in his solemnity. Washington and 
Daniel Webster were solemn men. Especially is 
the great poet a solemn man. So was Milton, and 
Ossian, and Pollok, and Young, and too many 
more to be numbered. It is impossible for the soul 
that thinks divinely not to be solemn. And this 
solemnity is but another name for devotion. “The 
undevout astronomer is mad.” It has been truly 
said that genius, in society, is of few words, and 
distant-hearted. This could only be so; for with 
that lofty style of mind, which we call genius, we 
always associate the divinest ideals. Beethoven, 
was the most difficult man of approach of his time; 
and what more satisfactory explanation of his in- 
accessibleness can be given than that, amid the 
pure and lofty visions he had of divine harmony, 
his grand soul must have been too devout to relish 
common, earthly mingling? This incommunica- 
bleness of genius should never be spoken rashly of. 
It is one of the highest encomiums on the grandeur 
of human nature. Let us never more sneer at the 
man of a serene and silent presence. Most sub- 
lime visions may be rolling in that sad soul. If 
we separate from our conceptions of a great mind 
the idea of a sacred and grand gloom, surrounding 
it ever as the shadow of a deep forest darkens its 
own foliage, that conception will fade and shrivel 
away. All the painters and sculptors of the world 
have remembered this. You can distinguish the 
representations of Jupiter from those of Bacchus, 
in all the great galleries of art, if by nothing else, 
by their difference in depth of expression. Jupiter 
always appears as if looking back within his own 
fathomless being, and meditating some mighty pur- 
pose; while Bacchus seems to have lost the con- 
sciousness of his divinity, and to be soliloquizing 
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over a Wine-goblet or a festal board. It is a law 
with the artist to represent elevated spirituality 
always in serene and mysterious outlines. Angels 
are never pictured in a frolic. To represent them 


' thus would be doing violence to the ideal all men 


| Homer as being good jokers. 


have of their divine thoughtfulness and beauty. 
It weakens our veneration for the image of a great 
man to suppose him a garrulous wit or a merry 
guest. Ican not conceive of Milton, or Ossian, or 
Their works repre- 
sent them as being too devotional for that. Much 
less can I conceive of any thing short of the most 
deep and sacred solemnity in the countenance and 
life of Jesus Christ, that great example and image 
of devotion. Thus we conclude that man, in his 
true spiritual mood, is a being of devotion, and 
that this devotion is the outward and living man- 
ifestation of an inward reverence which he feels 
for some pure and glorious ideal. When this rev- 
erence is for an ideal of God, the devotion reaches 
its truest fervor; for then it becomes a perpetual 
worship in the soul. The spirit seems ever yearn- 
ing for a higher life, and refuses to be satisfied 
with the pleasures and charms of the flesh. “Let 
me be absorbed in thy serene and sublime presence, 
O God!” is its wail all through life. And in this 
divine despair it retires within itself, spurns the 
fashions and rewards of the world, rises above the 
sensual and earthly, and grows pure. This is the 
devotion of a true Christian. And it is the most 
hallowed state possible for the human soul. It is 
a proof of the highest elevation of thought and 
aspiration; for the truly devout believer can but 
have the purest and loftiest ideal of God. 

But we are conscious of another reverence for 
God, which differs from that of which we have 
just been speaking both in its origin and effect. 
It is that which arises from our perception of the 
grand scenes of nature. 

This reverence leads to adoration. God is ex- 
pressed in the material works of his hands just as 
the human soul is expressed in art. Nature proves 
that there is a God; art that there isa man. But 
nature, unlike art, does more than simply indicate 
and prove creative powers. It proves the omni- 
presence of Deity in its exhibition of an active 
principle or presence, which we call life. Art has 
no life of its own. In spite of Michael Angelo, 
the sculptured marble never breathed. We some- 
times coldly separate God from the operations of 
nature, and ascribe to the inherent power of law 
that undying instinct which produces and repro- 
duces life. But we should remember that the same 
power which established the laws of nature is 
needed all the time to support their action. Take 
the divine influence and spirit away from nature, 
and the pendulum of the universe would stand 
still and the very stars would stagnate in space. 
The life of Deity envelops every bright atom and 
every soaring world. Every thing that lives proves 
by its life that there is something divine about it, 
from which it derives its animation. Every flower, 








and tree, and living insect whispers of God. Yon- 
der old mountain has a presence not its own, which 
impresses our spirits solemnly and sublimely as we 
move around its base. The ocean would have no 
grandeur, the thunder and the lightning no sub- 
limity, and night no impressiveness, were it not 
for the great Spirit that envelops and thrills all 
creation. It is this revelation of God, seen every- 
where in nature, which inspires the reverence that 
leads us to adore him, to praise him, and to mag- 
nify his holy name. The hights, and depths, and 
length, and breadth of this great feeling of adoring 
reverence must be somewhat known to every true 
soul. We will, therefore, leave the fuller descrip- 
tion of it to each one’s own consciousness, and 
pass to notice, finally, that reverence for God which 
arises from our perception of his providential su- 
perintendence of creation. By this reverence we 
are led to prayer. Hence the idea of a divine 
providence must precede the first prayer sent up 
by the soul to God. We can not well conceive of 
God without supposing him able to control as well 
as create. Infinite love, too, must imply eternal 
care. And then how could we conceive creation as 
supplying joy to God, commensurate with his ca- 
pacity for enjoyment, without associating with him 
such a love of harmony and such a sympathy with 
love, as would lead him to exercise a paternal protec- 
tion over all his creatures and works? It ought not 
to belittle our conception of Deity to suppose him 
as blotting out an atom to save a world, or as hear- 
ing and answer‘ng a good man’s prayer. The true 
believer, then, is a prayerful man. He hungers and 
thirsts after righteousness. His soul is ever panting 
after the favor of God, which is life, and his loving- 
kindness, which is better than life. He delights to 
pray. He knows that God is good, that he has all 
power to bless, and that giving doth not impov- 
erish him, nor withholding enrich him. So he 
prays on, trusts on, labors on, and, like good old 
Enoch, walks with God all through life as with a 
father and a friend. 

Such are the different kinds of reverence of 
which we find the human soul susceptible—the 
reverence which leads to devotion, to adoration, 
and to prayer. If you and I thus reverence our 
divine Father, so far we may be assured that our 
faith is genuine and true. 

But we are to speak of another great feeling, 
which is no less necessary to the experience of a 
soul that is filled with the image of God: it is 
the sacred feeling of love. The Christian’s love is 
the grand feature of his faith. Without this all 
reverence is servile, and all religion a system of 
heartless ceremonies. If we do not love God we 
are no more Christians than the stocks, and the 
stones, and the animals are. How deeply and de- 
votedly should we love God! I have wondered 
many, many times that men do not love him more. 
We are strange beings. How coldly we treat our 
great Father every day! Why mustit beso! Why 
do we not love him? Why do we not lisp his holy 
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name with dear delight and ovtgushing gratitude? 
We are noble sometimes in our earthly relations. 
When a great friend or benefactor of the world, or 
our country, or ourselves, has lived and departed, 
we thank him, we love him, we cherish his name 
aad memory all through life, in the warmest depths 
of our hearts. Yes, you know how you love to 
speak the name of Wesley, of Franklin, of Wash- 
ington. Never can you forget these precious names. 
The deeds those good and great men did area part of 
yourself. ¥ou breathe a better air for their having 
lived. You share a grander heritage and a nobler 
destiny for what they dared and suffered. You 
feel that the spirits of these fathers of love are hov- 
ering over the hills, and valleys, and churehes, and 
cities, and homes of your dear native land. Every 
day is warm with their presence. The hum of 
labor and the great crops of grain call up their 
names, like golden suns, into your soul, and you take 
a fond delight in joining often with your common 
country in celebrating their births, and lives, and 
deaths with jubilees of noble gratitude. Butwhy— 
will you tell me?—why does not your great heart 
throb as generously and burn as warmly with love 
for that Friend of friends, and Father of fathers, 
whose genial presence envelops all nature? How 
much has your God done for you? He has loved 
you and watched over you with tender care from 
your earliest infancy. He has given you life, with 
all its joys, and hopes, and bright scenes. The 
earth is yours to live upon; the air yours to breathe; 
the sun, and moon, and stars yours to give you 
light; and alk that is beautiful and sublime in 
nature is yours to enjoy, because God loved you 
and your race, and loves yeu still. Will you begin 
to-day to make some noble return for this incon- 
ceivable love? When you tread upon the earth 
again, let me beseech you to think of God, and to 
think of him too tenderly to offend his holy will. 
Remember that God is love. Forget this blessed 
truth never. When you walk out among the flow- 
ers and birds, keep it in your soul. When you 
hear the thunder rattling around your ears, and 
see the lightnings licking the clouds with their 
fiery tongues, or when grief, and sorrow, and death 
come staring into your face, then, too, remember 
that God is love! 





AFFABILITY AND FRIENDS. 


In the world, he who speaks sweetly and with 
affability will have many friends; but he whose 
words are bitter will have few or none. This we 
may learn from the sun and moon. The sun, by 
reason of its dazzling light, drives away every star 
and planet from the heavens, while it is above the 
horizon, and is thus obliged to run its course sol- 
itary and unattended; but the moon, shedding a 
soft and tender light, moves on in the midst of 
stars and constellations, escorted by a numerous 
company. 


BECOME AS LITTLE CHILDREN. 








BY REV. WILLIAM BAXTER. 


Wuen here the pure ard sinless One 
On infant innocency smiled, 

And said, “‘He whe would enter heaven 
Must first be like a little child.” 


Behold the infant, when its heart 
As yet by sin is undefiled, 

And turn from all thy sins away, 
And be as is the little child! 


Some form of fear presents itself; 
Its little heart is beating wild; 
It turns and sees its father near— 
Its fears all flee: be like that child. 


Near to a precipice a flower 
May have the infant’s feet: beguiled; 
The mother calls—it turns—is saved: 
When pleasure lures, be like that child. 


When it implores some earthly good, 
Listen to its petition mild 

Yet confident; and learn from this 
To pray as prays that little child. 


Hearing an infant’s questioning, 

Hast thou not wondered oft and smiled 
To mark how readily it trusts 

What “father says!” be like that child. 
Learn from the child, O man! and find 

That children not in vain are given; 
Not only do they gladden earth, 

They also teach the way to heaven, 





WINTER’S HARP. 


BY SARAH M. GEARHART. 
Winter has hung a mournful harp 
On every leafless tree, 
Where busy winds awake a sigh— 
A thoughtful sigh to me. 


They sigh that leaves and buds are gone; 
The sun is pale and cold; 

And velvet carpets of the lawn 
Are growing gray and old. 


They sigh that where the wild rose blushed 
Unmantled briers frown— 

Like blooming hope that time hath brushed, 
Or trampled rudely down. 


They sigh o’er graves but newly filled; 
And homes where ’reft affection grieves— 

O’er broken vows, and fond hearts chilled, 
To wither like the autumn leaves. 


I listen mutely to their tone— 
My heart their echo seems to be; 
Sighing o’er time too swiftly flown 
Adrift upon life’s restless sea. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A PASTOR. 
NUMBER II. 
THE TWO BAPTISMS; OR, CONTRASTS IN CITY LIFE, 

In the great city are the extremes of wealth and 
poverty. On the same block may be found the 
splendid mansion, where ten thousand dollars a 
year are expended upon one small family, and the 
squalid, rickety tenement, into each of whose dark 
and straitened rooms, from the cellar to the garret, 
a whole family is crowded. Strange juxtaposition! 
squalid poverty, with its hungry, craven leanness, 
and pampered luxury gloating in its fullness! 

But our readers must not imagine that virtue is 
all on the side of the poor, and vice all on the side 
of the opulent. In both these classes, from the 
very lowest to the very highest, may be found 
examples of the most elevated piety and devotion, 
and also.examples of the deepest moral corruption. 
The juxtaposition of extremes in wealth and pov- 
erty is not more strange than that of extremes in 
moral character. If the grandest accumulation of 
wealth and the deepest degradation in poverty are 
realized in the great city, so are also the noblest 
specimens of exalted piety and the darkest exhibi- 
tions of moral turpitude. 

But my purpose is to exhibit one of these great 
contrasts in city life. Some years since, while sta- 
tioned in —— city, I was engaged to baptize the 
infant child of a friend and brother, one of the 
noble-hearted merchant princes of the city.. Eight 
or nine o’clock would be sufficiently early to reach 
his mansion. Between seven and eight an earnest 
application was made for me to baptize a dying 
child in the neighborhood. Under the guidance of 
the messenger, I was led into an obscure street 
near by, and then turning up a side alley, came 
into the rear of a large house filled with tenants. 
With some little hesitation I followed my guide 
down a steep stairway, leading to a basement room 
beneath what appeared to have been once a dining- 
room, extending from the rear of the main building. 

Our descent effected, we entered a gloomy apart- 
ment, never visited by the rays of the sun, and 
now rendered doubly gloomy by the shades of ap- 
proaching evening. Enough of light, however, re- 
mained for me to survey the room and its contents. 
In front of the closed-up fireplace stood an old 
stove of the smallest dimensions and cheapest 
structure. I sat down on a broken chair; there 
was one more in the room, and one or two chests 
or boxes that, in addition to other useful purposes, 
served as substitutes. A broken looking-glass, 
without frame, was fastened by the window. A 
table stood by the wall where I sat, a rough cup- 
board was at the end of the room, and a bed on 
the side opposite me. Extreme poverty had made 
its unmistakable impress on every thing. 

All this survey was but the work of a moment, 
and I instantly turned my attention to the object of 





my visit. There sat a young mother upon a box at 
the foot of the bed, tearfully watching the dying 
struggles of her first-born as he lay upon her lap. 
“Ah,” said she, “how glad I am that you have 
come; I was so afraid our baby would die without 
being baptized.” I saw no time was to be lost; 
and after uttering a few words of kind sympathy 
and counsel, called for a bowl of water with which 
to perform the sacred rite. The mother rose, looked 
into the cupboard, and, for a moment, seemed 
greaty confused. I at once divined the cause: they 
had not so much asa single bowl. ‘Never mind,” 
said I, “any thing that will hold water will do.” 
The mother placed a broken tumbler filled with as 
much water as it would hold upon the table; and 
amid tears and audible sobbings the little sufferer 
received the covenant seal. It was asolemn, affect- 
ing scene, and I left that house deeply affected 
with the extreme poverty, as well as with sympa- 
thy for the great grief of the stricken parents. 

Our mission here accomplished, we hastened to 
fulfill the engagement already noticed. We were 
ushered into the spacious and splendid parlors. 
We will not stop to describe the rich carpets, the 
gorgeous window curtains, the mirrors, paintings; 
the delicate and rich specimens of art; the luxu- 
rious sofas, chairs, divans, etc.; the splendid piano, 
discoursing sweet music; nor yet the attire of the 
numerous assemblage of invited guests: we are 
not quite enough of a novelist for that. Light 
seemed to crown every brow; joy seemed to beam 
from every countenance. The baptismal rite pro- 
ceeded. The family were grouped around in a sort | 
of inner circle; the friends without. I stood bya | 
splendid center-table, and from a silver goblet ap- 
plied the sacred element. It was a lovely, gorgeous 
scene. But who can wonder that, as I gazed upon 
it, the contrast between it and that earlier scene 
of the evening, came up with overwhelming force 
to my mind? 

Such is one of the phases of city life. The keen 
eye of observation, however, will soon discover 
that the one is not altogether shade, nor the other 
altogether light. 





THE LESSON OF LIFE. 


I rank it is the want of charity, of love to all 
men, which keeps us so far apart, and makes the 
experience of each one more or less an unreality to 
every one else. How much might we learn, even 
from the poorest and most wretehed! See how this 
common bond of humanity unites us all one to an- 
other; how the links of this chain, from the lowest 
to the highest, are unbroken; and how we are re- 
minded of this every day and every hour, if we 
will but look into the faces and eyes of our fellow- 
men, and read the words which are written there! 
There are none so high as not to need our sympathy 
and love, and none so low that we can not reach 
them by means of it.— Wayside Words. 
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THE SPIRIT’S ASPIRATIONS. 
BY REV. GEORGE LIL. LITTLE, A. M. 
«« Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
Man never is, but always to be blest. 
The soul, uneasy and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come.” 


So sang the bard of Twickenham. Are not his 
utterances full of truth? Has not this uneasiness 
of the human spirit, this ceaseless longing after 
future good, been manifest among all classes of 
men, through every period of our world’s history? 
Man has ever been seeking for something beyond 
himself, aspiring after a higher and holier state 
than the present, and expending his noblest en- 
ergies in the pursuit of future, and vague, and 
constantly eluding objects. This propensity has 
assumed various forms, as the phases of human 
character have changed. One object has succeeded 
another; and as each has successively failed, the 
spirit has resummoned its energies, and put them 
forth in some new direction. Could we transport 
ourselves backward through the changes of four 
thousand years to the banks of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, we would see man watching with the 
deepest interest the mighty movements of the heav- 
enly host, aspiring to read his destiny in the stars, 
and to determine, by their aspects and positions, 
the events of the future. Why is this? Why is 
the spirit of man so eager to burst the bounds of 
the present and to tread the fields of the future? 
Is it not because “‘a divinity stirs within,” sending 
forth its aspirations into the unknown, and striving 
to read its high character and immortal destiny 
in the changing aspect of the skies? This was 
one of the earliest forms that man’s aspirations 
assumed—an eager, all-absorbing desire to dive 
into the abyss of the future, and to bring to light 
its hidden secrets. This same desire is manifest in 
the oracles of heathenism. Not content with trac- 
ing the stars in their mighty circuit, man sought 
amore reliable method of obtaining future knowl- 
edge. He aspired to direct communication with 
the Deity. He believed that through these ambig- 
uous oracles he might receive true revealings of 
things tocome. And though often deceived by a 
venal priesthood and baffled in his inquiries, he 
yet continued to press his suit at these seats of 
fabled inspiration. This art continued to be prac- 
ticed till man’s noble aspirations found rest on the 
bosom of the Gospel. As the great Oracle from the 
skies made his appearance, the oracles of earth 
were confounded, and became forever silent. 

Again, during the darkness of the middle ages, 
when the spirit of Christ had been supplanted by 
the errors of the schoolmen, these same aspirations 
were manifested in the labors of the alchemists— 
in the search after the philosopher’s stone and the 
elixir of life. Never were aspirations more ardent. 
Princes spent their fortunes and men of learning 





exhausted their powers of research in attempting to 
develop these fancied objects. Nature in all her 
forms was tortured, as if to compel her to give up 
the secret, and hecatombs of lives were sacrificed 
in bending over the crucible and watching the mys- 
terious motions of the refining metal. 

*¢ Earth had no mineral strange, 

The illimitable air no hidden wings, 

Water no quality in its covert springs, 

And fire no power to change,” 

which these occult philosophers did not subject to 
the most rigid analysis. And yet how vain were 
all their aspirations! After having spent their 
lives in perpetual labors and disappointments, in- 
juring their health by the sickly processes in which 
they were employed, and reducing themselves to 
the most abject poverty, they were at last com- 
pelled to pass away, consumed by an insatiate thirst 
within, without realizing the objects of their life- 
long pursuit. The philosopher’s stone is still un- 
discovered, and man, ambitious, aspiring man, still 
dies for want of the elixir of life. 

And may we not observe the workings of this 
same principle in the spiritual mania of the pres- 
ent day? May not the origin of these phenomena 
be traced to that eager desire ever prominent in 
the mind of man, to unvail the future and lay open 
his future destiny? This desire after future know]- 
edge, this strong feeling of curiosity to hold com- 
munion with the spirit-land, has given rise to the 
various forms of witchcraft and demonology that 
have ever and anon made their appearance during 
the successive periods of our world’s history. And 
may not this rage for spiritual manifestations, this 
desire to hold communion with the spirits of the 
dead, be regarded as a new development of the 
same principle which has given birth in one age to 
astrology, and in another to divination, and in an- 
other to necromancy? Has not the present age, 
giving way to this universal desire, mistaken the 
effects of some undeveloped law for spiritual phe- 
nomena? At any rate, must we not consider this 
whole system as an unsuccessful attempt to grasp 
that which lies beyond the reach of human facul- 
ties—as a futile effort, like many others in which 
man has indulged, to reveal that which Infinite 
Wisdom has concealed from our eyes? 

What, then, is the lesson which these aspirations 
should teach us? It can not be that a beneficent 
Creator has implanted these desires in the heart of 
man, and yet made no provision for their gratifica- 
tion. We can not believe that longings so natural 
as these, and so common to all classes of men, are 
excited merely to expend their force in the pursuit 
of vain and fantastic objects. In these blasted 
hopes and crushed aspirations we think we can 
read lessons of true wisdom. We can see the pure 
instincts of man’s nature going out in wrong direc- 
tions, and making choice of wrong objects, and striv- 
ing to attain a state of perfection beyond the reach 
of mortals in the present state. At the same time 
we can see the true object of human aspiration and 
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the design of an all-wise Providence in exciting 
these longings within us. 

They indicate, 1. A future life. Man in his pres- 
ent state has felt like the chained eagle, chafed by 
his fetters and struggling to be free. He has felt 
conscious of immortal powers, and has been satis- 
fied with no thought but that of eternal life. In 
all the wide range of his spirit’s wanderings he 
has met with no idea in which his flight has been 
fully lost but that of eternity. As he has looked 
around him on the earth, clothed in its fading 
loveliness, and has seen how limited is the range 
of his faculties and how fleeting are all his enjoy- 
ments, he has exclaimed, perhaps with a degree of 
impatience, 

« There’s nothing here—there’s nothing in all this 
To satisfy the heart—the gasping heart— 
Mere bustling nothingness where the soul is not: 
This can not be man’s sole felicity.” 


It has been this consciousness of immortality that 
has prompted him in his sublimest aspirations. 
He has felt superior to the dull earth on which 
he has trod, and has mounted upward to read his 
immortality in the stars. He has been conscious 
of an energy reaching out beyond the present life, 
and he has essayed to lift the curtain from the 
scenes of the future. He has realized his supe- 
riority over every form of matter, and he has at- 
tempted by a subtile alchemy to change the baser 
metals into gold. His ardent faith has taught him 
that the pure and gifted of earth may live beyond 
the tomb, and he has aspired to an intercourse 
with the spirits of the dead. Thus do all these 
aspirations in which he has indulged point to a 
higher life beyond the present. 

2. A second truth indicated by these longings is 
the possibility of a higher state of earthly perfection 
than any to which we have yet attained. Poverty, 
ignorance, and toil have been the heritage of man, 
and from this state he has anxiously striven to free 
himself. He has felt that life was not given to be 
wasted away in ceaseless struggles after meat and 
drink; that a higher state of truth and knowledge 
was his; and his most earnest and truthful aspira- 
tions have been to cast off the yoke of ignorance, 
and to burst the shackles of toil that bound him to 
the earth. He has sought out “many inventions” 
by which to lighten his labors, and place himself 
in circumstances of ease and independence. The 
universal solvent, the philosopher’s stone, and the 
perpetual motion, all bear witness to his zeal and 
energy in the pursuit of objects whose possession 
would crown his life with ease and plenty. The 
fabled republic of Plato, the Pantisocracies of 
Southey and Coleridge, and the still later Utopian 
schemes of Fourier and Owen, all indicate the long- 
ings of man for a purer social state. And who shall 
say thata more perfect state of society than the pres- 
ent may not be secured? Who shall say that man 
has already attained the ultimatum of progression in 
his present state, and that a brighter day, a day of 
emancipation from every species of thralldom, shall 
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never dawn upon our race? For ourselves we love 
to contemplate such a period—a period when honest 
labor shall look up and be respected; when igno- 
rance shall be dissipated by the all-pervading beams 
of truth; when despotism shall writhe in pain, 
and die, and the entire human race assume the 
appearance of one vast, virtuous, and peaceful 
family. We can not believe that all man’s aspir- 
ings after perfection have been in vain, though in 
many cases they have failed to compass their ob- 
jects. Amid all his misdirected and futile efforts 
there has been a real progress in his history, and 
we love to indulge the hope that the long night of 
his bondage is far spent, and that the “ midnight 
darkness now changing into gray” may soon give 
place to a flood of meridian light. One of our 
New England poets has given expression to this 
sentiment in these beautiful lines: 


* Through the harsh noises of our day, 
A low, sweet prelude finds its way; 
Through clouds of doubt and creeds of fear, 
A light is breaking, calm and clear. 
That song of love, now low and far, 
Erelong shall swell from star to star! 
That light, the breaking day which tips 
The golden-spired Apocalypse.” 


This day we do not expect to be ushered in by any 
previous remodeling of society as it now exists, or 
by the introduction of any new regenerating influ- 
ences; but by the gradual development of Chris- 
tian truth. The pure principles of the Gospel now 
at work in society are fast changing its aspect, 
undermining its deep-laid corruptions, elevating 
the condition of the masses, and securing to man 
his true social and political rights. And when 
these principles shall have been universally dif- 
fused, the last social evil will be buried; wasting 
poverty, and slavish toil, and debasing ignorance 
will be done away, and all mankind be joined to- 
gether in one triumphant and adoring brotherhood. 

3. These aspirations teach us still another les- 
son—the true secret of man’s happiness in this pres- 
ent imperfect state. In his vain aspirations after 
worldly happiness he has been influenced by that 
“vaulting ambition that overleaps itself.” He has 
sought for it in objects that have added fuel to 
his craving desires instead of imparting true sat- 
isfaction. In his efforts to penetrate the future, to 
determine his own destiny, to discover a universal 
medicine, and to open up an intercourse with the 
spirit-world, he has been uniformly baffled. Those 
objects on which his poblest energies have been 
spent have either lain beyond the reach of his fac- 
ulties, or, if partially attained, they have been 
fruitful only of the bitterest anguish. The un- 
easy spirit has roamed through the deep mines 
of philosophy, and sported in the sunny fields 
of poesy, and visited every chamber in the temple 
of pleasure, and mounted to the very pinnacle of 
earthly fame, and yet it has returned, dissatisfied 
and unhappy. And why this bitter disappoint- 
ment? Evidently because its aspirations have 
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been directed to improper objects. God has opened 
in the Gospel of his Son the only fountain of hap- 
piness that can satisfy man’s ardent longings. 
When directed to this fountain, his aspirations are 
fully satisfied; when turned away from this fount- 
ain, they find “no end in wandering mazes lost.” 
Here are revealed objects commensurate with man’s 
loftiest capacities, and when he takes hold of these 
his most ardent desires are satisfied. By this is 
he put in possession of the true alchemy—that 
universal solvent for the ills and heart-burnings 
of life, a meek and contented spirit. His unholy 
aspirations are thus chastened into subjection te 
the will of Heaven; and content with his present 
lot, he yet strives, by honest, earnest labor—the 
true philosopher’s stone—to qualify himself for the 
duties of life and the scenes of an unrevealed fu- 
ture. This is the end of the spirit’s aspirations 
when properly directed, prompting to noble, gen- 
erous actions in life, imparting confidence and con- 
solation in death, and still soaring forward into 
the future, dying away like the sweet music of an 
angel’s lyre amid the light and purity of God’s 
throne. 








EDWARD IRVING IN THE PULPIT. 


PREPARED FOR THE LADIES’ REPOSITORY, 

We have heard him so often described by eye- 
witnesses, not to speak of the written pictures of 
the period, that we may venture on a sketch of a 
Sabbath, during his palmy days, in the Caledonian 
Chapel. You go a full hour before eleven, and 
find that you are not too early. Having forced 
your way with difficulty into the interior, you find 
yourself in a nest of celebrities. The chapel is 
small, but almost every person of note or notoriety 
in London has squeezed him or herself into one 
part or another of it. There shine the fine, open, 
glossy brow and speaking face of Canning. There 
you see the small, shrimp-like form of Wilberforce, 
the dusky visage of Denman, the high Roman nose 
of Peel, and the stern forehead of Plunket. There 
Brougham sits coiled up in his critical might, his 
nose twitching, his chin resting on his hand, his 
eyes retired under the dark lids, his whole bearing 
denoting eager but somewhat curious and sinister 
expectation. Yonder you see an old venerable 
man, with mild, placid face and long gray hair; it 
is Jeremy Bentham, coming, in the plentitude of 
his bonhommie, to hear his own system of views 
as with the tongue of thunder. Near him, note 
that thin, spiritual-looking, little, old individual, 
with quiet, philosophic countenance and large 
brow: it is William Godwin, the author of “Caleb 
Williams.” In aseat behind him sits a yet more 
meager skeleton of a man, with a pale face, eager 
eyes, dark close-cropped hair, and tremulous nerv- 
ous aspect; it is the first of living critics, William 





EDWARD IRVING IN THE PULPIT. 





Hazlitt, who had “forgot what the inside of a 
church was like,” but who has been fairly dragged 
out of his den by the attraction of Irving’s elo- 
quence. At the door, and standing, you see a 
young, short, stout person, carrying his head high, 
with round face, large eyes, and careless schoolboy 
bearing: it is Macaulay, on furlough from Cam- 
bridge, where he is as yet a student, but hopes soon 
to be equal with the proudest in all that crowded 
Caledonian Chapel. And in acorner of the church, 
Coleridge—the mighty wizard, with more knowl- 
edge and more genius under that one white head 
than is to be found in the whole of that bright 
assembly—looks with dim nebulous eyes upon the 
scene, which seems to him rather a swimming vision 
than a solid reality. And then besides there are 
belted earls, and feathered duchesses, and bishops 
not a few, and one or two of the Guelphic race 
included in a throng which has not been equaled 
for brilliance in London since Burke, Fox, and 
Sheridan stood up in Westminster Hall, as the 
three accusing spirits of Warren Hastings. 

For nearly half an hour the audience has been 
fully assembled, and has maintained, on the whole, 
a decent gravity and composure. Eleven o’clock 
strikes, and an official appears, bearing the Bible 
in his hands, and thus announcing the approach 
of the preacher. Ludicrous as might in other cir- 
cumstances seem the disparity between the fore- 
ruoner and the coming man, his appearance is wel- 
comed by the rustle and commotion which pass 
through the assembly, as if by a unanimous cheer— 
a rustle which is instantly succeeded by deep si- 
lence, as, slowly and majestically, Edward Irving 
advances, mounts—not with the quick, hasty step 
of Chalmers, but with a measured and dignified 
pace, as if to some solemn music heard by his ear 
alone—the stairs of the pulpit, and lifting the 
Psalm-Book, calmly confronts that splendid mul- 
titude. The expression of his bearing while he 
does this is very peculiar; it is not that of fear, 
not that of deference—still less is it that of im- 
pertinence, anger, or contempt. It is simply the 
look of a man who says internally, “I am equal to 
this occasion and to this assembly, in the dignity 
and power of my own intellect and nature, and 
more than equal to it, in the might of my Master, 
and in the grandeur and truth of my message.” 
Ere he proceeds to open the Psalm-Book, mark his 
stature and his face! Heisasonof Anak in hight, 
and his symmetry and apparent strength are worthy 
of his stature. His complexion is iron gray; his 
hair is parted at the foretop, and hangs in sable 
masses down his temples; his eye has a squint, 
which rather adds to than detracts from the general 
effect; and his whole aspect is spiritual, earnest, 
Titanic; yea, that of a Titan among Titans—a 
Boanerges among the sons of thunder. He gives 
out the Psalm—perhaps it is his favorite Psalm, 
the twenty-ninth—and as he reads it, his voice 
seems the echo of the “ Lord’s voice upon the 
waters,” so deep and far rolling are the crashes 
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of its sound. It sinks too ever and anon into soft 
and solemn cadences, so that you hear in it alike 
the moan and the roar, and feel both the pathos 
and the majesty of the thunder-storm. Then he 
reads a portion of Scripture, selecting probably, 
from a fine instinctive sense of contrast, the twenty- 
third Psalm, or some other of the sweeter of the 
Hebrew hymns, to give relief to the grandeurs 
that have past or that are at hand. Then he says, 
“Let us pray,” not as a mere formal preliminary, 
but because he really wishes to gather up all the 
devotional feeling of his hearers along with his 
own, and to present it as a whole burnt-offering to 
Heaven. Then his voice, “like a steam of rich 
distilled perfumes,” rises to God, and you feel as if 
God had blotted out the Church around and the 
universe above, that that voice might obtain imme- 
diate entrance to his ear. You at least are con- 
scious of nothing at the time save the voice and 
the Auditor. It is a great being conversing with 
God. “‘Reverence and lowly prostration are most 
striking,” it has been said, “when paid by a lofty 
intellect, and you are reminded of the trees of the 
forest clapping their hands unto God.” The prayer 
over, he announces his text, and enters on his 
theme. The sermon is upon the days of the Puri- 
tans and the Covenanters, and his blood boils as 
he describes the earnest spirit of their times. He 
fights over again the battles of Drumclog and 
Bothwell; he paints the dark muirlands, whither 
the Woman of the Church retired for a season to 
be nourished with blood, and you seem to be lis- 
tening to that wild eloquence which pealed through 
the wilderness and shook the throne of Charles II. 
Then he turns to the contrast between that earnest 
period and what he thinks our light, empty, and 
profane era, and opens with fearless hand the vials 
of apocalyptic vengeance against it. He denounces 
our “political expediences,” and Canning smiles 
across to Peel. He speaks of our “ godless systems 
of ethics and economics,” and Bentham and God- 
win shrug their shoulders in unison. He attacks 
the poetry and the criticism of the age, inserting a 
fierce diatribe against the patrician Byron in the 
heart of an apology for the hapless plowman Burns; 
knocking Southey down into the same kennel into 
which he had plunged Byron; and striking next 
at the very heart of Cobbett; and Hazlitt bends 
his brow into a frown, and you see a sarcasm—to 
be inserted in the next “Liberal”—crossing the 
dusky disk of his face. Nay, waxing bolder, and 
eyeing the peers and peeresses, the orator de- 
nounces the “wickedness in high places” which 
abounds, and his voice swells into its deepest 
thunder and his eye assumes its most portentous 
glare as he characterizes the falsehood of courtiers, 
the hypocrisy of statesmen, the hollowness, licen- 
tiousness, and levity of fashionable life, singling 
out an individual notoriety of the species, who 
happens to be in more immediate sight, and con- 
centrating the “terrors of his beak, the lightnings 
of his eye,” upon her, till she blushes through her 





rouge, and every feather in her head-dress palpi- 
tates in reply to her rotten and quaking heart. It 
is Isaiah or Ezekiel over again, uttering their stern 
yet musical and poetic burdens. The language is 
worthy of the message it conveys—not polished, 
indeed, or smooth, rather rough and diffuse withal, 
but vehement, figurative, and bedropt with terrible 
or tender extracts from the Bible. The manner is 
as graceful as may well coexist with deep impetu- 
ous force, and as solemn as may evade the charge 
of cant. The voice seems meant for an “orator of 
the human race,” and fitted to fill vaster buildings 
than earth contains, and to plead in mightier causes 
and controversies than can even be conceived of 
in our degenerate days. It is the “ many-folded 
shell” of Prometheus, including in its compass 
“soft and soul-like sounds,” as well as loud and 
victorious peals. The audience feel in contact with 
a demoniac force rather than a mere orator, and 
retire saying that if that man be not mad he must 
be inspired. 





MORE WORLDS THAN ONE. 


PREPARED FOR THE LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 


Tose ungenial minds that can be brought to 
believe that the earth is the only inhabitea body 
in the universe, will have no difficulty in con- 
ceiving that it also might have been without in- 
habitants. Nay, if such minds are imbued with 
geological truth, they must admit that for millions 
of years the earth was without inhabitants; and 
hence we are led to the extraordinary result, that 
for millions of years there was not an intelligent 
creature in the vast dominions of the universal King. 
During this long period of universal death, when 
Nature herself was asleep, the Sun with his mag- 
nificent attendants, the planets with their faithful 
satellites, the stars in their binary systems, the solar 
system itself, were performing their daily, their 
annual, and their secular movements, unseen, un- 
heeded, and fulfilling no purpose that human reason 
can conceive—lamps lighting nothing—fires heating 
nothing—waters quenching nothing—clouds screen- 
ing nothing—breezes fanning nothing—and every 
thing around, mountain and valley, hill and dale, 
earth and ocean, all meaning nothing. 


*‘ The stars 
Did wander darkling in the eternal space.” 


To our apprehension, such a condition of the 
earth, of the solar system, and of the sidereal uni- 
verse, would be the same as that of our own globe, 
if all its vessels of war and of commerce were 
traversing its seas, with empty cabins and freight- 
less holds—as if all the railways on its surface 
were in full activity without passengers and goods— 
and all our machinery beating the air and gnash- 
ing their iron teeth without work performed. A 
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house without tenants, a city without citizens, pre- 
sent to our minds the same idea as a planet with- 
out life, and a universe without inhabitants. Why 
the house was built, why the city was founded, 
why the planet was made, and why the universe 
was created, it would be difficult even to conjec- 
ture. Equally great would be the difficulty were 
the planets shapeless lumps of matter poised in 
ether, and still and motionless as the grave; but 
when we consider them as chiseled spheres teeming 
with inorganic beauty, and in full mechanical ac- 
tivity, performing their appointed motions with 
such miraculous precision, that their days and 
their years never err a second of time in hundreds 
of centuries, the difficulty of believing them to be 
without life is, if possible, immeasurably increased. 
To conceive any one material globe, whether a gi- 
gantic clod slumbering in space, or a noble planet 
equipped like our own, and duly performing its 
appointed task, to have no living occupants, or not 
in a state of preparation to receive them, seems to 
us one of those notions which could be harbored 
only in an ill educated and ill-regulated mind—a 
mind without faith and without hope. But to con- 
ceive a whole universe of moving and revolving 
worlds in such a category, indicates, in our ap- 
prehension, a mind dead to feeling and shorn of 
reason. 

Universal life upon universal matter is an idea 
to which the mind instinctively clings. Kingdoms 
without kings and subjects, continents without 
cities, cities without citizens, houses without fam- 
ilies, ships without crews, and railway trains with- 
out passengers, are contingencies as probable as 
solar systems without planets, or planets without 
inhabitants. 

In all the works which are the result of human 
skill, the great object is to produce a given effect 
by the smallest expenditure of labor and of ma- 
terials. The genius of the artist is less strikingly 
shown in producing a new effect, than in produc- 
ing one well known, with economy of time, of 
work, and of material. Every thing that is not 
necessary to the final effect of a process, or of a 
machine, is labor in vain—a species of work in 
which man never willingly indulges. Even where 
labor is not hallowed by the sweat of the brow— 
where it does not earn bread, or is not exhausted 
in the great structures of civilization, it is never 
labor in vain. Every act of the mind, and every 
motion of the hand which it guides, is a step in 
the great march of social progress, however friv- 
olous its work may seem, and however useless its 
immediate result. The toy for the child, the tele- 
escope for the sage, the locomotive for the railway, 
the steamship for the ocean, are equally, though in 
different degrees, the result of useful occupation. 
In the world of instinct there is the same economy 
of skill and labor—the spider and the bee, the ant 
and the beaver, are spendthrifts neither of time 
nor of toil; and in all the works of the divine 
Artist around us—in all the laws of matter and 





of motion—in the frame of man and of animals, 
of plants and of inorganic nature, the economy of 
power is universally displayed. Nothing is made 
in vain—nothing by a complex process which can be 
made by a simple one; and it has often been re- 
marked hy the most diligent students of the living 
world, that the infinite wisdom of the Creator is 
more strikingly displayed in the economy than in 
the manifestation of power. 

With such truths before us, is it possible to be- 
lieve that, with the exception of our little planet, 
all the other planets of the system, all the hun- 
dreds of comets, all the systems of the universe, 
are to our reason made in vain? It is doubtless 
possible that the almighty Architect of the uni- 
verse may have had other objects in view, incom- 
prehensible by us, than that of supporting animal 
and vegetable life in these magnificent spheres; 
but as the question we are discussing is one in 
which we can appeal only to human reason, and as 
human reason in its highest form can not discover 
these other objects, we the inhabitants of one of 
the least of these spheres, which has for immeas- 
urable periods of time been preparing for the resi- 
dence of man, must believe, under the guidance of 
that reason, that they were destined certainly, like 
our earth, for an intellectual race, and destined 
probably for a previous and lengthened occupation 
by plants and animals, in order that their inhabit- 
ants may study on the tombstones of the past 
those miraculous processes of growth and decay, 
of destruction and renovation, by which there has 
been provided for them so noble an inheritance- 
Such are the obvious deductions of science with 
reference to the objects of the physical universe. 

Suppose a philosopher contemplating from a dis- 
tance the bodies of the solar system, and wholly 
ignorant of their condition. He examines them 
so as to acquire all the knowledge which we pos- 
sess of their size—their motions—the influences 
they receive from the sun, and all the phenomena 
disclosed by the telescope. He knows nothing 
of their being inhabited or uninhabited, but being 
permitted to visit the earth, he finds it inhabited, 
and observes the relation which exists between 
vegetable, animal, and intellectual life—the influ- 
ences which emanate from the sun and moon, and 
the days and nights, and seasons and atmospheric 
changes which characterize our globe. He then 
takes his place in the distance, and pondering over 
all the bodies of the system, he will doubtless con- 
clude that they are all inhabited like the earth. 
Had he first visited Jupiter, with its gorgeous 
magnitude and numerous satellites, and found it 
inhabited, he might have conceived it possible that, 
as the monarch of the system, it might alone have 
enjoyed the dignity of being the seat of life; but 
even in this case the force of analogy would have 
compelled him to view the solar system as one 
great material scheme planned by its Creator, as 
the residence of moral and intellectual life—Da- 
vid Brewster. 
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Sctripture Cabinet. 


Curist1ans CALLED To BE Hory.—“ But as He 
which hath called you ts huly, so be ye holy in all man- 
ner of conversation; because it is written, be ye holy, fur 
Iam holy.”—1 Peter t, 15, 16. 

The allusion is to Leviticus xi, 44; xix, 2; and xx, 
7: “I am the Lord your God, ye shall, therefore, 
sanctify yourselves, and ye shall be holy, for I am 
holy.” ‘Sanctify yourselves, therefore, and be ye 
holy, for I am the Lord your God.” “Ye shall be 
holy, for I the Lord your God am holy.” 

The holiness of God is rendered as a reason why 
his people should be holy. The apostle, reasoning 
upon the principle laid down in the |aw, insists that 
Christians should be holy, because he is holy who 
has called them. 

Tt is God that has called all Christians. As he is 
holy, he has called them to be holy, to be like 
himself. 

The heathen gods were a compound of all impurity 
and unholy passions—monsters in vice; and hence, 
though objects of adoration, they could not be pre- 
sented as objects for imitation. 

‘The God of the Bible is proposed as a model, to be 
like whom is the highest state of perfection which 
we can attain. 

This subject is important, yet too little understood 
and appreciated. 

I. What is holiness? What és it to be holy? 

Holiness is the totality of moral goodness—the 
whole sum, or entire amount. I do not speak of it 
now as a totality in degree, but as a totality of parts. 
It is the combination of all the moral virtues. 

We can not conceive of holiness as a single virtue 
or quality, which can exist alone, as we may conceive 
of other moral qualities. It can exist only in com- 
bination with all the virtues. To illustrate— 

We can conceive that a man may be just without 
being benevolent; or we may conceive of truthful- 
ness without either justice or benevolence, because 
these are distinct virtues or qualities. 

But we can not conceive of holiness without jus- 
tice, truth, and benevolence. Indeed, we can not 
conceive of holiness where there is any want of any 
one form of moral goodness. 

Suppose, then, justice, truth, and benevolence, and 
all other forms of moral goodness, are found in lively 
exercise in any human heart, can you conceive of 
that as an unholy heart? Certainly not. We see, 
then, that holiness is the totality of moral goodness, 
and that it can exist only as the result of the pres- 
ence of every form or kind of virtue. 

The absence of any one virtue or form of moral 
goodness, or the presence of any one vice, must ren- 
der the person unholy. 

Of this holiness it may be remarked: 

1. It is inseparable from a strong distate for, an in- 
tense hatred of all sin, all moral wrong and impurity. 





To love sin is to be asinner. To love unholiness 
is to be unholy. 

Not to hate and to abhor sin is to love it, since 
there is no indifferent state, no neutrality. 

2. This holiness is inseparable from an ardent love 
of virtue. 

It is not possible to conceive of an intense hatred 
of sin, of wrong, without a corresponding love of 
what is right. 

8. This holiness is necessarily a practical operative 
principle, or ruling power, which will develop itself 
to the extent of its opportunities, in the diffusion of 
all blessings within its power. 

It can not be otherwise from its nature. It is nota 
distinct attribute of the mind, acting by itself, but a 
quality and disposition pervading all the powers of 
the mind, so that we can not conceive of holiness 
without justice, truth, benevolence, and goodness, 
with a right direction of all the powers of the mind. 

There may be a defect of the intellect, but if holi- 
ness exist, it will direct the mind to the best ends, as 
the understanding judges. 

4. It is universal and impartial in its practical de- 
velopments. 

In all the relations and transactions of life will it 
show itself. ‘All manner,” ete. In the Church and 
in the world. In religion and in politics. Toward 
all classes of persons, wise and simple, rich and 
poor, black and white, friends and enemies. In all 
places, at all times, and in al] circumstances. 

The moment it fails to act, that moment it ceases 
to exist; for “‘ he that knoweth to do good, and doeth 
it not, to him it is sin.” 

Il. The manner of attaining holiness. 

1. Holiness is not an element of the human soul 
by nature, nor is it a spontaneous production. 

The fact that all men, in all ages, have been sin- 
ners proves this point. ‘* All have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God.” 

Suppose a family were affected with a particular 
disease, for a hundicd generations, would you not 
think it in the constitution, communicated from par- 
ent to child? 

The children of Adam are this family; all have 
had the disease of sin, from generation to generation. 

2. Holiness is derived from God. ‘That we might 
be partakers of his holiness,” Hebrews xii, 10. 

This is spoken of God’s correction of his children. 
The design of chastisement is that we might be par- 
takers of his holiness. 

‘‘ Whereby are given unto us exceeding great and 
precious promises; that by these we might be par- 
takers of the Divine nature,” 2 Peter i, 4. 


* Holy as thou, O Lord, is none! 
Thy holiness is all thy own; 
A drop of that unbounded sea 
Is ours—a drop derived from thee.” 
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8. Holiness is communicated by the influence and 
power of the Holy Ghost. 

‘‘ The love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by 
the Holy Ghost,” Romans v, 5. 

‘“‘ Put on the new man which after God is created 
in righteousness and true holiness,” Ephesians iv, 24. 

‘‘ He saved us by the washing of regeneration, and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost,” Titus iii, 5. 

The creation of the new man in true holiness, and 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost, are the same. 

4. The reception of this holiness is an instantaneous 
work, so far as regeneration is concerned, and the 
removal of all guilt. 

It is received by faith, which produces its results 
the moment it is exercised. We can not conceive of 
a sinner haif pardoned. 

5. This holiness is matured by a gradual growth, 
being strengthened by exercise. The idea that men 
are rendered complete in holiness by a single act of 
faith in a moment is dangerous. 

It must stop all efforts at progress, the moment 
they conceive they have got the blessing. 

There is no point where progress should stop, and 
the most holy are in the best position to advance. 

A stream may flow purely, and yet feebly. It may 
increase in volume and power. 

The subject can not fail to correct some common errors. 

1. The prevailing opinion that holiness is a mere 
sentimentality is exploded by the view given. 

Sentimentalism may exist in connection with holi- 
ness, but it is not the thing itself. 

Sentimentalism may say, “Be ye warmed and 
filled;” but holiness will warm the cold, and fill 
the hungry. 

2. The idea which some appear to entertain—that 
holiness consists of a peculiar state of feeling, a rap- 
ture—is a very mistaken view. I have no objection 
to happy, or even rapturous feelings, in their place; 
but they are not always the result of deep holiness, 
much less holiness itself. 

Paul may have been as holy when he had great 
heaviness and continual sorrow in heart, as when he 
was in the third heaven, amid the enrapturing songs 
of angels. 

8. The importance of holiness is too great to be 
overlooked. ‘‘ Without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord.” 

That is, see the Lord in peace, and enjoy his favor. 

Without holiness all our dreams of heaven are 
vain. 

“Be ye holy, for I am holy,” is the voice of God 
our Maker. 

If we are not holy, the fault is our own. 

The Gospel calls us to be holy. God wills it; 
Christ wills it; the Holy Ghost wills it, and we may 
be holy. 

Morat Honesty.— Pay thy debt, and live thou 
and thy children of the rest."—2 Kings iv, ". 

This is the language of the Bible, and teaches us 
the principles of moral honesty. It shows us that a 
man must be honest in his dealings with man, al- 
though it may cost him the sacrifice of personal 
comforts. If there ever was a case where an excuse 
existed for refusing to pay a debt, it might seem to 
exist in the case here alluded to. The person here 
addressed by the prophet was a poor widow: she had 





children who were perhaps dependent on her; the 
debt was not of her contracting—it was contracted 
by her deceased husband; and for the neglect of its 
payment it does not appear that she or her sons were 
to be blamed. But, notwithstanding all this, she 
does not propose to repudiate the debt, or to take any 
course to evade its payment. Nor does the prophet, 
to whom she applies in her affliction for advice and 
assistance, tell her that she is under no moral obli- 
gation to pay thedebt. The creditor had, in this case, 
honest persons to deal with—persons who “ feared 
the Lord,” and who would do all in their power to 
meet his claim. The two sons would submit to be 
sold for bondmen, according to the provisions of the 
law, and the mother would even give her consent to 
it, however painful it might be, if no other way 
could be devised, rather than defraud a creditor out 
of his just due, and thereby offend God and cause 
religion to be falsely scandalized and basely re- 
proached by its enemies. 

To persons so afflicted, and so honest and conscien- 
tious, the Lord seemed to have a special regard; 
therefore, to enable them to meet an obligation which 
was both moral and legal, he miraculously interposed 
and furnished the means. As soon as the means 
were furnished, the inspired prophet directed her to 
pay the debt; and then, whatever surplus might 
remain, she and her children might use for their 
comfort. 

This case furnishes encouragement to trust in God 
in all our afflictions, and to use such lawful means 
as providence may put in our reach to free ourselves 
from embarrassment. And especially does it teach 
us that we should take counsel of those who are wise 
and good. It teaches us, also, that we are to pay 
our debts before we indulge in luxuries, or even in 
the conveniences of life. ‘‘ Pay thy debt, and live 
thou and thy children of the rest.”” A man is not at 
liberty to appropriate to himself and family any 
thing more than may procure the absolute neces- 
saries of life, till he has paid his debts, unless his 
creditor shall give him liberty to do so; for no man 
has a right to use his neighbor's property without 
his consent. Whoever lives beyond his income nec- 
essarily defrauds some one. 

The principles of morality here inculcated are of 
great importance and of practical utility. If men 
would universally adhere to them, and be regulated 
by them in their business transactions, much sin and 
suffering would be prevented. What honest man 
wishes to support his family in luxuries and in fash- 
ions at the expense of his creditors? Or who wishes 
to leave an inheritance to his children gotten by de- 
frauding others? The prophet says, ‘‘ Woe to him 
that coveteth an evil covetousness to his house, that 
he may sct his nest on high, that he may be delivered 
from the power of evil. Thou hast consulted shame 
to thy house by cutting off many people, and hast 
sinned against thy soul.” ‘The stone shall cry out 
of the wall, and the beam out of the timber shall 
answer it,” Hab. ii, 9-11. Property unjustly accu- 
mulated will have God’s curse resting upon it. It 
will do our heirs but little good. Let us be con- 
scientiously careful to pay all our debts as far as it is 
in our power. This should be a part of every man’s 
religion. 
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TEACHING AND ADMONISHING ONE ANOTHER IN SpPrR- 
1tuaL Sones; or, A Practican ILLustRaTION.— 
“ Teaching and admonishing one another in psalms, 
and hymns, and spiritual songs.” — Col. iit, 16. 

A beautiful and practical illustration of the above 
passage is given by a contributor to an English re- 
ligious magazine, who received it from the person 
admonished. He also adds that the narrative, though 
given nearly thirty years after the occurrence, was 
related with all the freshness and particularity which 
indicated that the impressions made at the time were 
not likely ever to be eradicated: 

“When I was a young man, and unconverted, I 
was fond of field-sports, and particularly so of hunt- 
ing. Shortly after my conversion to God. I was 
asked by some young men, who were rather my 
superiors in circumstances and rank, and with whom 
I had formerly associated, to join them in a day’s 
hunting. Not having much of either knowledge or 
experience in divine things, I thoughtlessly complied 
with their request, without ever asking myself a ques- 
tion about the moral of the action. In the evening, 
after my return, I, as usual, paid a visit to my class- 
leader, who asked me how I was getting on, and how 
I had been employed through the day. I told him 
candidly what I had been doing. He, in reply, asked 
if I did not consider such a practice sinful. In my 
ignorance and blindness, I attempted to justify it. 
He then tried by arguments to convince me that I had 
done wrong; but in vain: ‘the strong man armed’ 
kept the house. I could not, because I would not, 
be convinced; but the man of God loved my soul, 
and would not give up the case. When he found 
that reasoning failed to produce the desired effect, he 
took up a copy of a small hymn-book, published 
originally by Mr. Wesley, and afterward by the Trish 
Methodist Book-Room, entitled, ‘A Pocket Hymn- 
Book for Christians of all Denominations,’ and be- 
gan to sing the cightieth hymn, and sung it and the 
eighty-first throughout. The first of these hymns is 
descriptive of the happiness of a soul newly born of 
God; and the second contains a description of the 
state of a backslider, the process by which he fell, 
and his bitter anguish of spirit.” As these hymns 
may not be accessible to many of our readers, we give 
the following verses, that they may judge of their 
suitableness to the occasion: 

‘* How happy are they who the Savior obey, 

And have laid up their treasure above: 

Tongue can not express the sweet comfort and peace 
Of a soul in its earliest love. 

That comfort was mine, when the favor divine 
I first found in the blood of the Lamb: 

When my heart it believed, what a joy I received, 
What a heaven in Jesus’ name! 


O the rapturous hight of that holy delight 
Which I felt in the life-giving blood! 

Of my Savior possest, I was perfectly blest, 
As if filled with the fullness of God.” 


And in the next hymn are these verses: 


** Ah! where am I now, when was it or how 
That I fell from my heaven of grace? 
I am brought into thrall, I am stript of my all, 
I am banish’d from Jesus’ face. 


Hardly yet do I know how I let my Lord go, 
So insensibly starting aside; 





When the tempter came in, with his own subtile sin, 
And infected my spirit with pride. 

But I felt it too soon that my Savior was gone, 
Swiftly vanishing out of my sight; 

My triumph and boast on a sudden were lost, 
And my day it was torn’d into night. 

‘ Ah! wretch that I am,’ I can only exclaim, 
* Like a devil tormented within; 

My Savior is gone, and has left me alone 
To the fury of Satan and sin.’ 

Driven out from my God, I wander abroad, 
Through a desert of sorrows I rove; 

And how great is my pain that I can not regain 
My Eden of Jesus’ love! 

i never shall rise to my first paradise, 
Or come my Redeemer to see; 

But I feel a faint hope that at last he will stoop, 
And his pity shall bring him to me.” 


“During the singing of the hymns, but especially 
the second, conviction came home with power to my 
mind that I had sinned: the Holy Spirit said to me, 
‘Thou art the man;’ my feeling of false security 
gave place to bitter anguish of soul; I confessed my 
sin; my loving and faithful leader and friend jotned 
with me in prayer, and we continued pleading with 
God, till again I was enabled to believe with the 
heart; my load of guilt was removed, and my freed 
soul could once more rejoice in Christ as my Savior.” 


None oF Curist’s.—‘ If any man have not the 
spirit of Christ.” O, what an ¢//—how it tries the 
hope of the Christian! Am I meek as he was? whgn 
reviled, do I revile not again? when smitten on one 
cheek, do I turn the other also? Do I pray for my 
enemies, ‘‘ Father, forgive them?” Do I go about 
doing good? is it my meat and drink to do the will 
of God? Such was the spirit of Christ; and if we 
have it not, we are—O, what terrible words, brief, 
simple, but on that very account most terrible!— 
“none of his!”—no place in his household—no home 
in his heart—an alien to Christ, a stranger to pardon, 
‘having no hope, and without God in the world!” 

Better sink into annihilation than to live unrec- 
onciled, unrenewed, out of the covenant of grace, 
while death is so busy, and the grave yawns under 
every footstep. It is not enough to have the name 
on the Church records, a seat in the sanctuary, a fair 
reputation among our fellow-Christians; all these 
give no assurance of safety. He who has this will 
know it, and will manifest it. Christian, irritable, 
selfish, uncharitable, whose are you? Can you be his? 

Prety anp Mentat Growtu.—An hour of soli- 
tude, passed in sincere and earnest prayer, or the 
conflict with and the conquest over a single passion, 
or “ subtile bosom sin,” will teach us more of thought— 
will more effectually awaken the faculty, and form 
the habit of reflection—than a year’s study in the 
school without them. 

A reflecting mind is not a flower that grows wild, 
or comes up of its own accord. The difficulty is, 
indeed, greater than many, who mistake quick rec- 
ollection for thought, are disposed to admit; but how 
much less than it would be, had we not been born 
and bred in a Christian land, very few of us are 
sufficiently aware. Truly may we exclaim with the 
Psalmist, ‘‘ The entrance of thy word giveth life; 
giveth understanding even to the simple.”— Coleridge. 
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Stems, Piterary, Scientific, and Religions. 


Inptana Aspcury University.—At a special meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees, held August 17th, Rev. 
Daniel Curry, D. D., of the Twenty-Seventh-Street 
Methodist Episcopal Charge, New York city, was 
elected to the Presidency in this institution, to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the declination of the editor 
of this magazine. Dr. Curry is one of the strongest 
theologians and scholars connected with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and he will reflect honor 
on,the high post to which he has been chosen. Rev. 
H. B. Hibben was also chosen Professor of English 
Literature in place of Rev. E. H. Ferris, who de- 
clined his election made in July. 

Inpiana State University.—This institution, lo- 
cated at Bloomington, had an attendance during the 
past year of over two hundred students. There were 
six graduates. The degree of D. D. was conferred 
on Bishop Kavanaugh, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, and Rev. Patrick H. Greenleaf, of the 
Episcopal Church, Madison, Ia.; and that of A. M. 
on Rev. Werter R. Davis, of St. Louis, and Professor 
elect in M’Kendree-College, Lebanon, Ill. 

Un1Tarian Preacuers.—There are about two hun- 
dred and fifty Unitarian ministers in the United 
States, and of these sixty were born in Boston or the 
vicinity; showing conclusively that the City of No- 
tions is also the great city for Unitarian preachers. 
The Unitarians of the United States date their origin 
back to the middle of the last century. Their first 
church was King’s Chapel, Boston. The first Unita- 
rian Association proper was held in Boston in 1825. 
They number about fifteen thousand members only 
in America. 

Harvarp University.—The number of clergymen 
who have gone out from Harvard College is 1,707, 
only 351 of whom are now alive. The Alumni of 
the Divinity School number 295, of which number 
46 have died. 

Enerisu Sunpay Scnoorts.—The following is stated 
by the London “ Christian Times” as a correct sum- 
mary of English Sunday school statistics: 





Denominations. Schools, Scholars. 
Church of England........ eudeesscuns 10,427 . 000 oe - 935,292 
PO PENUIOUR, cc snsccesvecces GMB ics cccees 429,727 
NIN: 5 006cnbddcrossedee 2,590. ...+...--343,478 
IR « cnptiecadeincdioesas cocccce 35467 co ccc 000c 00 )86,516 
Primitive Methodists..........eee+0 BJIB. .cccccecs 98,294 
Calvinistic Methodists........-csecee Q62..0-0000+-112,740 
BN CE icccccccccccccececene .Mbaccnceccce SEED 
Other denominations............+...- 1,920. .0. 0000+ 229,128 

93,137. ccccecce 2,369,039 


The aggregate number of teachers was about 318,000, 
being an average of one teacher to every seven and 
a half scholars. 

Tue Britisa Crercy.—The Rev. Baptist Noel, in 
speaking of the English Established Church, says: 
Of its 16,000 ministers, about 5,688 do nothing; 
about 6,681 limit their thoughts and labors to small 
parishes which contain from 150 to 800 souls, while 
others, in cities and towns, profess to take charge of 
8,000 or 9,000 souls; and of 12,928 working pastors 





of Churches, that about 10,000 are unconverted men, 
who neither preach nor know the Gospel. 

An Ocp Preacuer.—Rev. John Sawyer, of Gar- 
land, Me., is this month—October—ninety-nine years 
old. He is a minister of the Presbyterian Church, 
and was ordained in 1787, and has ever since been 
engaged in the active duties of the ministry—a pe- 
riod of sixty-seven years. 


Tae Wortp’s Mortarity.—The Merchant's Led- 
ger has made a calculation of the number of persons 
who kave died since the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era. It sums up the deaths at three billions, 
one hundred and forty millions. 

Tue Jews In JERUSALEM.—The present Jewish pop- 
ulation of the Holy City amounts to 5,000 souls of 
the Shepardim congregation, 2,000 of the Russo- 
Polish, and 70 of the German Dutch congregation. 
All taxes are paid by the Shepardim, the others be- 
ing considered as strangers, who enjoy the protection 
of the European consuls. Heavy taxes are paid for 
the permission to pray in sacred localities and ruins. 
This congregation has thirty-one synagogues and 
colleges. The Chief Rabbi, who must be confirmed 
by the Sultan, is elected by the members of the con- 
gregation. At least three-fourths of the congrega- 
tion live upon charity, and the congregation is deeply 
in debt. 


Want or Preacuers.—We observe by editorials 
in various of our newspaper exchanges, that the 
alarming scarcity and dearth of preachers prevailing 
in the Churches of this country is attributed to the 
meager support given them. Dr. Bond argues this 
point at considerable length and with great power in 
the Christian Advocate and Journal, and declares 
that if people wish to kill off the Churches they are 
on the sure track when, as many are now doing, they 
choke off and try to starve out the preachers. 


Mernopist Protestant Cuurcu.—The first Gen- 
eral conference of this Church was held at Baltimore 
in 1834. The first Church, however, was organized 
in the same city November 2, 1830. There were in 
1834 14 annual conferences and 26,587 members. At 
present there are 84 annual conferences and 70,018 
members. 

A Dark Sprot.—The Richmond Enquirer says that 
the first sermon ever delivered in the region of Wil- 
liams river, Nicholas county, Va., was preached in 
July, 1854, by Rev. 8. Black, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South. The place where the discourse 
was preached had been settled for fifty years. 


Tue Romisuh Propacanpa.—The annual report of 
the Roman Catholic Propaganda for the last year, just 
published in Europe, states that, during the year 
1853, the receipts of the Propaganda amounted to 
8,953,149 francs, and the balance remaining from the 
year 1852 was 1,245.112 frances; thus giving a total 
fund of 5,198,262 francs for operations. Of this large 
amount of money, France contributed 2,364,148 francs; 
Sardinia, 257,114 franes; Prussia, 200,998 francs; and 
Great Britain, 193,746. 
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Tue Evectric TELEGRAPH.—The London Quarterly 
Review, for July, in an interesting article on the tel- 
egraph lines of Great Britain, says, that the inven- 
tion of communicating intelligence by the telegraph 
belongs to Messrs. Wheatstone and Cooke, who first 
dispatched a message July 25, 1837. The miles ot 
telegraph in operation in the United Kingdom is 
now 4,400; and as there are frequently several wires 
on the same route, the miles of wire are 24,840. The 
number of messages sent over these for the last six 
months of last year were 212,440, for which the com- 
pany received as pay for sending £56,919, or near 
$285,000. The clerks and manipulators in the tele- 
graph offices are mostly young ladies. 

Yate CottEece anp Stavery.—In a speech made 
early in the summer at Milwaukie, Wis., Professor 
Goodrich stated that Yale College was opposed to 
the aggressions of slavery, and to slavery itself, and 
that the faculty were all of one mind on this subject. 
Heretofore a very large number of southern students 
have been in attendance at Yale, and at the late 
opening an wnusual number applied for admission. 

New York Opntuatmic Hospitat.—This noble 
charity hospital, of which our friend Dr. Mark Ste- 
phenson is principal attending surgeon, was opened 
May 25, 1852, since which time over sixteen hundred 
patients with diseases of the eye have received gra- 
tuitous medical counsel and treatment. Within the 
last six months, such has been the great number of 
applications for admission, it has been found indis- 
pensuble to apply to the state for aid. The Legisla- 
ture has recently appropriated five thousand dollars 
for the purpose, with the proviso, however, that an 
additional sum of ten thousand dollars be raised by 
the citizens of New York city. 

ARMAGEDDON.— Armageddon; or, the United States 
in Prophecy, is the title of a new work on the proph- 
ecies just issued from the press of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South. It is from the pen of Rev. 
Samuel D. Baldwin, of the Soule Female College, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., who takes the position that the 
United States will destroy all the old world mon- 
archies within the next twenty-five years, and that 
by 1865, or 1878 at the farthest, the millennium will 
begin. Among the curious ideas advanced by Mr. 
Baldwin in his book is this, that the 144,000 seen by 
John the Revelator, who had washed their robes in 
the blood of the Lamb, refers to the number of adult 
Christians in this country at the time of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, July 4, 1776. 

Metuopist Episcopat Caurcu Souta.—The total 
white membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South is 415,927; of colored, 154,264; and of Indians, 
8,691; making the grand total of some 563,000 mem- 
bers. There was an increase of nearly 30,000 for the 
year ending last May. 

Frencu Metuopism.—There are now in connection 
with the French Methodist conference 20 ministers; 
5 evangelists and 29 lay preachers; 130 chapels and 
preaching-places; 1,098 Church members, besides 167 
candidates for fellowship; 31 Sabbath schools, with 
145 teachers, and 1,562 scholars. These numbers 
present an increase for one year of 1 minister, 25 
preaching-places, 258 Church members, 3 Sabbath 
schools, and 100 scholars. 








TooTHacHE AND Emetics.—M. Cwsar Fredericq, 
of Ghent, states that ipecacuanha, given in a vomi- 
tive dose, in cases of toothache, has been followed 
by a success wholly unexpected. It answered even 
in cases where neuralgia has remained after the ex- 
traction of the tooth. Emetics constitute a valuable 
resource in cases of toothache where there exists no 
caries or ulceration of the teeth. Gastric disturb- 
ance often coincides with odontalgia, and the very 
close sympathy which exists between the stomach 
and the brain explains why a powerful impression 
made on the former should exert an influence on the 
nerves of the head. 

New Oax mavE O_p.—The appearance of old oak 
may be obtained by exposing any article of new oak 
tothe vapors of ammonia. Every variety of tint 
may be procured according to the duration and tem- 
perature of the volatile compounds. A new oak 
carved chair exposed to the vapors of ammonia will, 
in about twelve hours, have all the appearance of 
having been made two hundred years before. 

Parer From Suavines.—A Massachusetts Yankee 
has recently taken out a patent for an invention to 
make paper of pine shavings. A Boston publisher 
says that paper manufactured from the shavings is 
superior to that made from either wheat or oat straw. 

Cuina.—We observe it stated by the British Ban- 
ner, on the authority of Dr. Tinman, that in China 
alone there are 443 missionaries, 698 native teachers, 
and 20,000 Church members; and on the authority of 
Rev. W. C. Mitre, that there are 51 missionary open- 
ings on the coasts of China, where are more than 70 
missionaries, and 41 chapels, with an average attend- 
ance of 200 persons; and in connection with these are 
23 native assistant teachers; and in three years the 
Chinese emigration to San Francisco has amounted 
to 100,000. 

Important Discovery.—It is stated that J. A. 
Gamewell, Esq., postmaster at Camden, 8. C., has 
made a discovery, and has gone to Washington to 
secure a patent, which will prevent lightning during 
thunder-storms from taking possession of telegraphic 
wires and suspending communication. 

Sanpwicu Istanp Lapies.—A late publication of 
the Harpers says, that the favorite employment or 
pastime of the females of the Sandwich Islands is 
the taking of pigs and hogs to market. The animal 
is driven or carried to market alive, and frequently 
three or four days are occupied by half a dozen fe- 
males in getting a solitary porker to his destination. 
He is allowed to rest almost at pleasure; is fanned, 
bathed, and caressed after a fashion of endearment 
that no Sandwich mother shows to her own offspring. 
This sounds curious, but it is a fact susceptible of the 
best authentication. 

Metnopist PreacuEers IN Great Britarwn.—The 
number of Wesleyan Methodists, itinerant preach- 
ers in Great Britain, is a little over 900, and of local 
preachers between 13,000 and 14,000. The num- 
ber of members in 1850 was 358,277; but in con- 
sequence of agitations on the part of the reformers, 
their numbers for the year 1850 were only 270,265, 
showing a diminution in three years of 87,312. At 
present the condition of the Wesleyans in England is 
improving in finances and other matters. 
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Piterary 


NEW BOOKS. 


Famiry anp Sociat Me opres. A Cullection of 
Choice Tunes and Hymns. Especially adapted to Fam- 
aly and Social Devetim. By Rev. William C. Hoyt, 
M. A. 8vo. Pp. 224. Price 60 cents.—This work, 
for aught we know, has been out a year. How was 
it that our old friend, the author, or our old friends 
the publishers, forgot us in their distribution of edi- 
itorial copies? Well, we have a copy at last. We 
got it for our family use; and a capital work it is. 
The hymns and tunes are selected with great care 
and with excellent good taste. The author has done 
a good work. The book ought to find its way into 
every Methodist family where family worship is 
maintained; and all families where it is not main- 
tained should drop the patronymic, Methodist. 


Poems, Piayrs, AnD Essays oF OLIVER GoLDsMITH.— 
In the handsome edition of the British poets, which 
Phillips, Sampson & Co., of Boston, are now bring- 
ing through the press, the above work finds its ap- 
propriate place. The works of Goldsmith are too 
well known to need any comment. One character- 
istic of thts edition, however, is worthy of note. 
Every person who thoroughly reads an author wishes 
to know something about the person as well as his 
works; and also a critical estimate of his literary 
character from a master-hand will be useful in such 
a connection. Here both these wants are supplied: 
the first in Dr. Aikin’s Memoirs of Goldsmith; the 
second in Tuckerman’s Essay and in Dr. Aikin’s 
Dissertation upon the poetry of Goldsmith. We 
know of no better edition of Goldsmith than this. 
It makes a large 12mo. volume of five hundred and 
thirty pages. For sale by A. Watson, No. 11, West 
Fourth-street, Cincinnati. 

Danret A Mover For Youne Mev, is the taking 
title of a series of lectures delivered to young men 
in the city of New Orleans, by W. A. Scott, D. D., 
and published by Carter & Brothers, New York city. 
The reader of this work will hardly find the im- 
pression made by its title realized in the reading. 
It is not without merit—is designed to benefit an 
interesting class; but we must think—highly as it 
has been applauded—that it lacks maturity. For 
sale by Moore, Wilstach & Keys, Cincinnati. 


Smitu’s History or Greece.—The great work of 
Grote has become the standard work on Grecian his- 
tory; but it is too voluminous for most persons. Mr. 
Smith has taken Grote for the basis of his work, and 
has given us a carefully prepared compendium of 
Grecian history. The edition of the Messrs. Harper 
is edited by George W. Greene, and illustrated with 
one hundred engravings on wood. For sale by H. 
W. Derby, Cincinnati. 

ATONEMENT FoR SIN, AND THE JUSTIFICATION OF 
THE SinNER; arranged from the writings of Rev. 
Andrew Fuller, by the editor of his complete works. 
Few men have written so clearly, Scripturally, and 
forcibly on these great foundation truths of the Chris- 
tian system. Pp. 400. 12mo. 50 cents, or 70 gilt. 





Hotices. 


For sale by Seely Wood, at the Bible and Tract De- 
pository, Cincinnati. 

Easy Nat; or, the Three Apprentices. A Tale of 
Life in New York and Bost, but Adapted to any 
Meridian. By A. L. Stimpson, Editor of the Express 
Messenger. 12mo. Pp.465. New York: J. C. Derby, 
8 Park Place; Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston; and 
H. W. Deriy, Cincinnati.—From a hasty examina- 
tion, we judge the following, drawn by another, to 
be a just estimate of this book: “ This book is de- 
signed to illustrate the evils so prevalent in large 
cities arising from intemperance, dissipation, and 
the follies of fashion. For this purpose the author 
has selected three printers’ apprentices: one a lad of 
correct principles, industrious habits, and ambitious 
to excel as a good citizen; the second, a “‘ real good- 
hearted boy,” but full of fun and frivolity, and easily 
led astray; the third, precocious in vice and fond of 
low indulgences. The author traces these young 
persons from youth to manhood and mature age, 
and in the career of each of them we are led to 
observe how the seed of good or bad principles sown 
in the youthful mind produces its legitimate fruits. 
The writer says he has studiously avoided any allu- 
sion which would be likely to offend delicacy and 
decorum. The book has evidently been written for 
the purpose of doing good.” 


Orr-nanp Taxines; or, Craycn Sketches of the 
Noticeable Men of our Age. By George W. Bungay. 
Embellished with Twenty Portraits on Steel. New 
Yak: De Witt & Davenport. 1854.—The author of 
this bock wields a graphic pen; but he lacks two 
indispensable elements necessary to the production 
of a work of merit in this line. He obviously lacks 
the application or the talent necessary to fill up a 
good outline; and then again he seems utterly desti- 
tute of that discretion which should have excluded 
his own crude notions on politics, theology, etc., 
from what was designed to be sketches of character. 
Some of the sketches are miserably defective, as, for 
instance, that of Dr. Durbin, which seems to be cut 
off in the middle. Others seem to be second-hand. 
Parts of many of them, however, possess decided 
merit, and we have no doubt the book will be eagerly 
sought and read. Sketches of some seventy or eighty 
persons are given, and nineteen portraits. The por- 
traits, in general, are finely executed, and the work 
is gotten up in excellent style. For sale by Moore, 
Wilstach & Keys, Cincinnati. 


Tue Prisoners or 1776: a Relic of the Revolution. 
By Rev. R. Livesey. Boston: G. C. Rand. 18mo. 
264 pages.—This interesting little volume contains 
the journal of Charles Herbert, of Newburyport, 
Mass., who was taken prisoner in the brigantine 
Dolton, December, 1776, carried to England, and 
confined two years and two months in prison. It is 
a work that will touch the sympathy and appeal to 
the patriotism of every American. 


Bertua anv Lity; or, the Parsonage of Beech Glen. 
A Romance. By Elizabeth Oakes Smith. New York: 





























J. CO. Derby; Cincinnati: H. W. Derby.—A work 
not without merit; but rather transcendental, we 
judge from the hasty glance we have given it. 





Ture Knout AND THE Russian; or, the Muscovite 
Empire, the Czar, and his People. New York: Harper 
& Brothers; Cincinnati: H. W. Derby.—This work 
gives much insight into Russian character and his- 
tory. It is well written; truthful in its details, and 
will not increase the love of the American people for 
the Northern Bear. 


Tue Youtu or JEFFERSON; or, a Chronicle of Col- 
lege Scrapes at Williamsburg, in Virginia, A. D. 
1764. New York: Redfield, 110 & 112 Nassau-street.— 
An amusing book, that will answer to wile away a 
leisure hour. Patterson & Clark, Cincinnati. 


Firty Years 1n Botn HemispuEres; or, Reminis- 
cences of the Life of a Furmer Merchant. By Vincent 
Nolte. New York: Redfield.—The moral tone of this 
book is not very high; and furthermore, we don’t 
believe half the stories it contains. Patterson & 
Clark, Cincinnati. 


Woopwortn’s AMERICAN MISCELLANY OF ENTER- 
TAINING KnowLepGE. By Francis C. Woodworth. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.; Cincinnati: Tru- 
man & Spofford.—A charming miscellany for boys 
and girls, with numerous illustrations. 


Urau anp THE Mormons. By B. G. Ferris, Late 
Secretary of the Territory. New York: Harper & 
Brothers; Cincinnati: H. W. Derby.—This is a deeply 
interesting book—painfully interesting, we may say; 
for it is painful to see human nature sunk so low as 
in the exhibitions here made of it. It is the most 
thorough and authentic exposure of the vices and the 
miseries of the Mormons at Great Salt Lake that has 
ever been made. 


Tue Sanpwicnu Istanps. By a Haole. New York: 
Harper and Brovthers.—The author of this work gives 
his own observations made in a recent visit to these 
Islands, and also draws largely upon other sources 
of information. The book is written in a lively 
style, and will abundantly repay a perusal. The 
author absurdly pleads for a “restricted concubin- 
age” as necessary to prevent the continued decline 
of the population; and rather censures the mission- 
aries who strictly discipline their members for licen- 
tiousness. This is not only in bad taste, bad morals, 
and bad religion; but in bad keeping with the gen- 
eral character of the work. We passed from “ Utah 
and the Mormons” to this book, and could not but 
observe that the former gives figures to prove that 
concubinage among the Mormons not only depraves 
the morals, but is absolutely a bar to the increase of 
population. Mr. Haole—that is, Mr. Foreigner, for 
that is the signification of the word in the Hawaaian 
language—must try his philosophy and religion upon 
the matter again. For sale by H. W. Derby, Cin- 
cinnati. 


TRavEts In ArmeENIA. By Hon. Robert Curzon. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1854. 12mo. 226 
pages.—We have here the incidents, observations, 
and experience of a year spent at Erzeroom, and on 
the frontiers of Russia, Turkey, and Persia. Mr. 
Curzon was private secretary to Sir Stratford Can- 
ning, the English embassador at Constantinople, and 
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was one of the commissioners who on the part of 
England and Russia met the plenipotentiaries of 
Turkey and Persia at Erzeroom to settle the bound- 
ary question between the two latter powers. Dur- 
ing these long-pending negotiations he traversed 
much of the country. The book he has produced is 
one of more than ordinary interest. It is written in 
a good style, and contains much valuable informa- 
tion. For sale by H. W. Derby, Cincinnati. 


History or Pyrruvs. By Jacob Abbott. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—This is another of Abbott’s cap- 
ital histories. Mr. Abbott has the rare faculty of 
condensing and, at the same time, throwing a charm 
around the facts of history. This series should be a 
part of the household furniture of every family. For 
sale by H. W. Derby, Cincinnati. 


Cuartes RovsseEt; or, Industry and Honesty, is the 
title of a charming little story for boys and girls, 
translated from the French by Rev. T. T. Haverfield, 
and published by Carter & Brothers, New York. 
For sale by Moore, Wilstach & Keys, Cincinnati. 


Tue Pastor’s Famity, by the same publishers, is 
“a right pretty little book,” says a little girl by our 
elbow who has read it. 


More Wortps TtHan One: The Creed of the Phi- 
losopher and the Hope of the Christian, is the appro- 
priate title of a profoundly interesting and instruct- 
ive book upon this question, which has equally 
occupied the mind of the philosopher and the Chris- 
tian. It is from the pen of Sir David Brewster, and 
published by Carter & Brothers, New York, in a neat 
18mo. of two hundred and sixty-five pages. For sale 
by Moore, Wilstach & Keys, Cincinnati. 

PuonocraPuy.—Messrs. Pitman & Prosser have 
laid on our table a book—which, by the way, disap- 
peared before we had time to examine it—and several 
pamphlets on the subject of phonography. Messrs. 
Pitman & Prosser have “entered into partnership 
with the intention of producing a new and superior 
class of works on phonography, and in promotion 
and illustration of phonetic printing.” No system 
of reporting can equal that employed by the pho- 
nographer; but we think it will take a long time to 
bring it into general use as a substitute for the charac- 
ter and orthography now in use. The phcnographic 
millennium, we apprehend, is not very nigh. But 
whoever wishes light on the subject will do well to 
consult Messrs. Pitman & Prosser. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Tae WestminstER Review, No. 121, for July, has 
articles on Cardinal Wolsey, the Beard, the Civil 
Service, Parody, the Russo-European Embroilment, 
Wycliffe and his Times, Comte’s Positive Philoso- 
phy, the Fact and Principle of Christianity. On the 
whole, the number is not so good as usual. 

Tue Lonpon QuarTtEeRLty Review, No. 189, for 
July, has papers on the House of Commons, Mil- 
man’s Latin Christianity, the Drama, Classical Dic- 
tionaries, the Electric Telegraph—a very instructive 
and interesting article—Christianity in Melanesia and 
New Zealand, Queen Elizabeth and her Favorites, and 
Lord Lyndhurst and the Eastern Question. 























— 
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Tue Epinsuren Review, Wo. 203, is the ablest 
number we have seen for along time. The leading 
papers are Diplomatic History of the Eastern Ques- 
tion, Teetotalism and Laws against the Liquor Trade, 
Hermann’s Aschylus, Kafirs and Cape Policy, the 
Great Social Problem, European Emigration to the 
United States. The article on Teetotalism almost 
favors a prohibitory law, and is a remarkably long 
advance step made by our English neighbors on that 
subject. 

Biackwoop's Epivsuren Macazie, for August, 
discusses Tricoupi and Alison on the Greek Revolu- 
tion, Student Life in Scotland, the Insurrection in 
Spain, the Ethnology of Europe, the Gangetic Prov- 
inces of British India, etc. The number is a highly 
interesting one. 

All the foregoing Reviews, together with Black- 
wood’s Magazine, can be had of Messrs. L. Scott & 
Co., 79 Fulton-street, New York, for ten dollars a 
year, or any one of them can be had singly at three 
dollurs a year. The postage on the Reviews is only 
fourteen cents a year each. 

Annvuat Report oF THE INDIANA University, for 
the Year 1853-54, shows an attendance of 224 stu- 
dents. Rev. Wm. M. Daily, D. D., is President, 
assisted by 5 professors. 

Tue CaTALcGUE oF THE Onto University, at Ath- 
ens, exhibits an attendance for the year closing in 











August of 142, which is an increase of 40 over the 
previous year. Rev. Solomon Howard, D. D., Pres- 
ident, with 4 professors. 


Tue Sixta Annvat CaTALoGuE oF THE NEWARK 
Westeyan Institute, Newark, N. J.—Agegregate at- 
tendance per quarter 200 pupils. Benedict Starr, A. 
M., Principal, assisted by 12 teachers. 

CATALOGUE oF THE Batpwin InstituTE, Berea, 
0.—Rev. A. Nelson Principal, assisted by 10 teach- 
ers. Pupils—gentlemen, 128; ladies, 109: total, 237. 

Wortuincton Fremate Seminary.—Rev. O. M. 
Spencer Principal, with 8 assistant teachers. Stu- 
dents 137. 

ALBION FEMALE CoLLEeGiaTE INSTITUTE AND WEs- 
LEYAN Seminary, Albion, Mich.—Hon. Ira Mayhew, 
A. M., President, assisted by 8 professors and 4 
teachers. Students—ladies, 278; gentlemen, 236: to- 
tal, 514. 

Firth AnNuAL CoMMENCEMENT OF THE FEMALE 
Mepicat CotiecE, Philadelphia.—Charles D. Cleve- 
land President, with a faculty of 10 professors, 8 of 
whom are females. Students 30. 

Tue Poriticat Duties or CuristiAN MEN AND 
Ministers, is the title of an able sermon preached 
by Rev. J. 8. Smart, Jackson, Mich., showing that 
preachers, as well as other people, have political 
rights and privileges. 





Mirror of Apotheqm, Wi 


Justice THE RuppER oF OTHER VirtveEs.—If strict 
justice be not the rudder of all our other virtues, the 
faster we sail, the farther we shall find ourselves from 
“that haven where we would be.” 


Literary Dissrpation.—Literary dissipation is no 
less destructive of sympathy with the living world 
than sensual dissipation. Mere intellect is as hard- 
hearted and as heart-hardening as mere sense; and 
the union of the two, when uncontrolled by the 
conscience, and without the softening, purifying in- 
fluences of the moral affections, is all that is requisite 
to produce the diabolical ideal of our nature. Nor is 
there any repugnance in either to coalesce with the 
other: witness Iago, Tiberius, Borgia. 


Triompus oF LirerRaturE.—The triumphs of the 
warrior are bounded by the narrow theater of his 
own age; but those of a Scott or a Shakspeare will 
be renewed with greater and greater luster in ages 


strel and the page of the chronicler. 
Livine ABovE our CrrcumsTaNces.—The man who 


Addison. 


glance from the fair fixes and determines us. Friend- 
ship, on the contrary, is a long time in forming; it is 








yet unborn, when the victorious chieftain shall be | 
forgotten, or shall live only in the song of the min- | 


will live above his present circumstances is in great | 
danger of living in a little time much beneath them.— | 


Love AnD Frrenpsu1p.—Love seizes on us sud- | 
denly, without giving warning, and our disposition | 
or our weakness favors the surprise; one look, one | 


t, Repartee, and Anecdote, 


of slow growth, through many trials and months of 
familiarity. 

Moratity witHout Reticion.—Morality without 
religion is only a kind of dead reckoning—an en- 
deavor to find our place on a cloudy sea by measur- 
ing the distance we have to run, but without any ob- 
servation of the heavenly bodies. 

Oprportunity.—Opportunity has hair in front, be- 
hind she is bald; if you seize her by the forelock, 
you may hold her, but, if suffered to escape, not 
Jupiter himself can catch her again. 

ALL oF Retig1on.—When a man is told that the 
whole of religion and morality is summed up in the 
two commandments—to love God, and to love our 
neighbor—he is ready to cry, like Charoba in Gebir, 
at the first sight of the sea, ‘Is this the mighty 
ocean? Js this all?” Yes! all: but how small a part 
of it do your eyes survey! only trust yourself to it; 
Jaunch out upon it; sail abroad over it: you will find 
it has no end: it will carry you round the world. 

REvoLvTIoNIsts.—Who quarrel more than beg- 
gars? Who does more earnestly long for a change 
than he that is uneasy in his present circumstances? 
And who run to create confusion with so desperate a 
boldness, as those who, having nothing else to lose, 
hope to gain by them? 

Fear or Ripicure.—Every age has its besetting 
sins; every condition its attendant evils; every state 
of society its diseases, that it is especially liable to be 
attacked by. One of the pests which dog civilization, 
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the more so the further it advances, is the fear of 
ridicule; and seldom has the contagion been so ob- 
noxious as at this day. Is there any body living, 
among the upper classes at least, who has not often 
been laughed out of what he ought to have done, and 
laughed into what he ought not to have done? Who 
has not sinned? who has not been a runagate from 
duty? who has not stifled his best feelings? who has 
not mortified his noblest desires, solely to escape 
being laughed at, and not once merely, but time 
after time, till that which has so often been checked, 
becomes stunted, and no longer dares lift up its head. 
And then, after having been laughed down ourselves, 
we too join the pack who go about laughing down 
others. 


Woman.—A woman’s head is usually over ears in 
heart. Man seems to have been designed for the 
superior being of the two; but as things are, I think 
women are generally better creatures than men. 
They have, taken universally, weaker appetites and 
weaker intellects, but they have much stronger affec- 
tions. A man with a bad heart has been sometimes 
saved by a strong head; but a corrupt woman is lost 
forever. 

Swirt’s Satrrre on A Miser.—Dean Swift, having 
dined with a rich miser, pronounced the following 
grace after dinner: 

«‘ Thanks for this miracle : it is no less 
Than finding manna in the wilderness. 
In midst of famine we have found relief, 
And seen the wonders of a chine of beef! 
Chimneys have smoked that never smoked before, 
And we have dined where we shall dine no more.” 

VesTices oF CreaTION DerrrenpED.—‘‘ A friend 
at Cambridge,” says the Knickerbocker, “ speaking 
of Dr. Gilman’s Dudleian lectures on the Evidences 
of Revealed Religion, delivered at Harvard, says, ‘ It 
was a splendid, cogent, scholarly discourse. In it 
the speaker alluded to the Vestiges of Creation, and 
doubted the alleged production of winged insects 
from pulverized flint stone and electricity, on the 
ground that the experiment had never been success- 
fully repeated.’ A witty law friend instantly whis- 
pered a ‘demurrer; ‘for,’ said he, the experiment 
has been made from time immemorial. Winged in- 
sects not produced from silicious stone! Why, the 
Doctor’s beside himself! Always, when the flint is 
struck by steel, it makes the fire fly!” 


CouNTING THE GODS WITH THE ScHoLars.—On one 
occasion, Diogenes went into the school of a master, 
who had very few scholars, but a great many figures 
of the muses and other divinities. ‘‘ Counting the 
gods,” said Diogenes to him, ‘‘ you have a goodly 
number of scholars.” 


Wirkie’s Nationarity.— Thomson! Ye maun 
be a Scotch Thomson, I'l] warrant,” said Sir David 
Wilkie to Henry Thomson, as they sat together for 
the first time at an Academy dinner. 

“I’m of that ilk, sir,” was his reply; “‘my father 
was a Scotchman.” 

“Was he really?” exclaimed Wilkie, grasping the 
other’s hand quite brotherly. 

“ And my mother was Irish.” 

‘¢ Ay, ay, was she really?” and the hand relaxed its 
fervor. 





‘¢ And I was born in England.” 

Wilkie let go Thomson’s hand altogether, turned 
his back on him, and indulged in no further conver- 
sation. My friend Thomson, a wit as well as a 
painter, perhaps caricatured this conversation; but I 
remember it was received as true to the spirit of 
Wilkie when it was first told. 





Sm Josnvua Reynotps.— What do you ask for 
this sketch?” said Sir Joshua Reynolds to an old pic- 
ture dealer, whose portfolio he was looking over. 
““Twenty guineas, your honor.” ‘Twenty pence I 
suppose you mean.” ‘No, sir: it is true I would 
have taken twenty pence for it this morning; but if 
you think it worth looking at, all the world will 
think it worth buying.” Sir Joshua ordered him to 
send the sketch home, and gave him his price. 


Insanity Prepictep sy A Portrait.—Lord Mul- 
grave employed Stuart to paint his brother, General 
Phipps, who was going out to India. When the pic- 
ture was done, and the General had sailed, the earl 
came for the piece. ‘This picture looks strange, 
sir,” said the nobleman. ‘ Howisit? Isee—I think 
I see *nsanity in that face.” ‘It may be so,” replied 
Stuart, “but I painted your brother as I saw him.” 
The first account Lord Mulgrave had from his brother 
was, that his insanity, unknown and unapprehended 
by his friends, had driven him to suicide! 


Force oF Imacination.—It is asserted by Pom- 
philius Quintius, in his history of Grecian geniuses, 
that Maximilian Polonius, the celebrated Athenian 
painter, portrayed events so vividly that it was im- 
possible for a landsman to look at the famous group, 
the Sea-Sick Family, without vomiting instanter. 


NapoLreon on ImmMortaLity.—Napoleon, being in 
the gallery of the Louvre one day, attended by the 
Baron Denon, turned round suddenly from a fine 
picture, which he had viewed for some time in silence, 
and said to him, ‘ That is a noble picture, Denon.” 
“Immortal,” was Denon’s reply. ‘‘ How long,” in- 
quired Napoleon, “ will this picture last?’ Denon 
answered, that with care, and in a proper situation, it 
might last, perhaps, five hundred years. ‘“ And how 
long,” said Napoleon, “‘ will a statue last?” ‘ Per- 
haps,” replied Denon, “ five thousand years.” ‘ And 
this,” returned Napoleon, sharply—‘this you call 
immortality!” 

A Pram Hint.—A lady, whose portrait Opie was 
painting, was mustering all her smiles to look charm- 
ing till at length the irritated artist conid endure the 
constrained and affected features nolonger. Starting 
up, and throwing down his brush, he exclaimed, in 
his broad style, ‘‘I tell you what it is, ma’am, if ye 
grin so, I canna draw ye at all.” 


Pore anp nis Essay on Man.—Pope published 
the first edition of his Essays on Man anonymously, 
and was asked soon after by a scribe of Grub- 
street, 

“Tiow did you like that last poem of mine—the 
Essay? Don’t you think it pretty fair, considering 
that it was written one afternoon while I was skulk- 
ing out of the way of the bailiff?” 

‘**Pon honor,” replied Pope, “‘I think it a first-rate 
performance, and intend to claim it as my own, at 
some fitting opportunity.” 
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Gvitor’s Table. 


Avtumn.—The hot and sultry summer has passed 
and gone. Its flowers have bloomed and faded; its 
ripened fruits have been gathered. And now pale 
Autumn 


‘¢ Has in her sober livery all things clad.” 


Autumn has its peculiar characteristics, and is sug- 
gestive of important lessons from which we should 
not turn away. Mark the varied and inexpressibly 
beautiful hues of the forest leaves! Can any thing 
be more beautiful? And yet howsolemn the thoughts 
suggested by it! It is the beautiful impress of de- 
cay. Mark the peculiar stillness of the sky—its calm, 
serene quietude! A pensive melancholy pervades the 
very atmosphere. Standing by the broad expanse of 
the mighty ocean, we feel that it is there; looking up 
into the heavens, we recognize it in the gray clouds 
that float sluggishly along the sky; in the dense 
forest and in the open field its ubiquitous presence 
encircles us. Reader, we, too, must erelong pass into 
‘‘ the sear and yellow leaf.”” May calm and peaceful 
tranquillity pervade the autumnal scene with us! 

Our GATHERINGS For THIS NuMBER, we think, will 
not be found deficient in variety, sprightliness, or 
sterling value. More than usual editorial labor has 
been bestowed upon it. Leaving our original prose 
articles and poems to take care of themselves—which, 
by the way, they are well able to do—we wish to say 
a word about our selections. The reader will here 
find one of the finest outline views of the ‘‘ Ottoman 
Empire” that has ever yet appeared; also a sprightly 
and suggestive article on ‘‘ Marks of Mind.” ‘ Ed- 
ward Irving in the Pulpit” has been prepared with 
some care, and will not fail to excite lively interest. 
Some time since we prepared a similar article, enti- 
tled ‘‘Richard Watson in the Pulpit,” which went 
‘the rounds of the papers.” Should our exchanges 
see fit to copy this, we shall be obliged for as much 
credit as is due us for its preparation. Even our 
selections often cost us a great amount of labor to 
cull, prune, and patch till they are adapted to Amer- 
ican readers. 

Our Enoravines.—Louisville, as seen from the 
Indiana shore, is another of our views of American 
cities with which this volume has been enriched. 
This city is situated on the Ohio river, 1,400 miles, 
by the river, above New Orleans, and 650 below 
Pittsburg. The river, opposite to the city, as it ap- 
pears in the engraving, is over a mile wide. The 
navigation of the river is here obstructed by rapids, 
so that Louisville is really the natural head of steam 
navigation on the Ohio river. The Portland canal 
around the rapids is two and a half miles in length, 
fifty feet wide, and ten feet deep; so that the largest 
vessels that navigate the river can pass through it. 
It is the great commercial and manufacturing me- 
tropolis of the state of Kentucky, and its population, 
in 1850, was 43,197. It was laid out as early as 1773; 
but the first block-house was not built till 1778, and 
the town was established by an act of the Legislature 
of Virginia as early as 1780. It is built on a spacious, 








sloping plain, elevated some sixty or seventy feet 
above the water, and is laid out with great regular- 
ity. There are some forty-six churches in the city, 
seventeen of which are Methodist. The condition of 
its public schools is far in advance of other portions 
of Kentucky. It has also a college, a medical school, 
and a law school. 

Here the talented and noble-minded Butler fell at 
the hands of the murderer, “‘ Matt. Ward;” but the 
city has nobly vindicated herself from any sym- 
pathy with the iniquity of his acquittal. Louisville 
has also recently suffered from a frightful tornado, 
the fatal effects of which are still fresh in the minds 
of our readers. 

“The Stag brought down” presents a scene that 
reminds us of former days. Few are the “stags” 
left now to be “brought down” in all this region. 
The “poor stag” and the “poor Indian” share a 
common fate in this country. 

ArtioLes Deciivep.—The following articles have 
been read, and many of them re-read. Most of them 
have considerable merit, but not enough to secure 
them a place in our columns: 

‘Gone to its Mother” is a beautiful poetic concep- 
tion, but the ‘filling up” is not well sustained. 
“The Country” evinces considerable poetic imagery 
and good powers of description, but lacks smooth- 
ness. ‘Thoughts of Heaven,” “Trust in God,” 
‘Lines to a Mother,” “ Lines,” and “‘ Youth’s False 
Guide” will not do. ‘The Destroying Angel” does 
not lack rhyme or rhythm, and withal has some 
good poetic imagery; but its figures are not always 
either correct or well sustained. We advise the au- 
thor to try prose. ‘The Dying Girl” evinces con- 
siderable poetic talent and literary taste on the part 
of its author; but it has some rather palpable de- 
fects. For instance, in the second line the “ dying 
girl” is a “marble form fast crumbling to decay;” 
while in the sixth it is a “bud.” Then, too, the 
“spirit” is represented as having left this bud—just 
think of the spirit as leaving a bud/—to molder in 
the tomb; but, lo! in the eleventh line the girl gives 
“one breath more.” This hint as to defective imagery 
we hope will be noticed by many who occasionally 
favor us with their musings. ‘‘The Temperance 
Reform,” and “ An Acrostic on John Milton,” have 
merit—the latter especially, but for one or two in- 
stances of defective imagery, might have been in- 
serted. ‘Time in a Tournament” is rather too mys- 
tical. The closing portion gives us the following 
vivid picture of the flight of time: 

**So, so, another year has fled. Time’s awful 
Scroll has roll'd another cycle. Ten thousand 
Forms of beauty, love, and sorrow are hid 
Within its folds—and still he dashes onward. 
The pauseless bird, whose foot-sole never presses earth, 
And ever hovering, as Noah’s dove, 
Finds not her olive leaf. Time, Time, the Huma 
Of the mountain, dwells ever in the air, 
And sleeps upon the wing—forever dashing onward. 
Youth calls to him to stay; Mid-Age cries, ‘ Hold!’ 
Pleasure exclaims, ‘ Tread not those roses into dust!’ 
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And Love to spare his purple taper. 
But yet a raven-croak he gives, treads down their flowers, 
Pats out their light, wraps all up in a whited shroud, 
And bears them onward—on.” 


Another poem, commencing, 


** We twined faded within our grasp!” 


appears fragmentary; and ‘‘ A Prayer for Light” 
is too full of epithets and too indistinct. ‘The 
Blighted Rose-bud” has not the poetic merit that 
would secure a place in our columns, though the 
calamity that gave rise to it excites in us the deepest 
sympathy. 

We have made terrible slaughter of the poems, if 
not of the poets this month; but still we can not 
close the business without a similar visitation upon 
a few of our prosaists. ‘ Sunset” has been some 
time on hand, and been read and re-read, but the 
end of all is its consignment to the shades. ‘ Asso- 
ciation” will hardly pass. ‘‘The Mode of Attaining 
Happiness” has many good thoughts, but we fear 
they are not sufficiently original for our purpose. 
A sketch of a deceased young friend, by ‘ Elizabeth,” 
we were almost tempted to publish; but the number 
of such articles precludes our doing so, unless there is 
special reasons for it. 

ExcerPTA FROM CoRRESPONDENCE.—Says one of 
our fair correspondents: ‘“*To be an authoress is 
really a ‘consummation devoutly to be wished;’ but 
to be an imposer on the good-humor of the public, 
and a pest to overburdened editors, are entirely dif- 
ferent things. Of all bothersome times, editors of 
popular periodicals must have the most shocking. 
No wonder they get vexed, and sometimes write 
crusty editorials, which congeal the first-gushing 
fount of poesy from some ambitious youth.” 

The film of death was gathering over the eyes 
of a bright little girl of only four years, when she 
said, ‘‘Good night, mother; I shall lie in bed till 
morning.” How sweetly emblematic of the night 
of death and of the resurrection morning! 

“Your article on ‘excited conceptions’ forcibly re- 
minded me of an event in my own experience. In 
childhood my imagination was often excited to the 
highest degree by ghost stories told for the edifica- 
tion of the children. Dark nights and graveyards 
were especially my bane. Some time after the death 
of my grandmother, I had occasion on a semi-star- 
light night, about eleven o’clock, to pass by the 
burying-ground. My imagination was all on fire 
with the wildest excitement. Every noise made me 
jump. I fixed my eye steadily on the spot in the 
graveyard where ghosts might most be expected to 
rise, and ran sideways, at the risk of being tripped 
up by the unheeded obstacles in my path. When 
just opposite the grave of my grandmother, a form 
arose and stood erect near by her grave. I came to 
a dead halt; for to run away from a ghost, I had 
always understood, was hazardous. To be better 
assured that it was a veritable ghost, I came up to 
the fence and looked through between the rails. I 
could no longer doubt. There stood my grand- 
mother. My eyes saw her. I recognized the very 
dress she had on. With the rapidity of thought, I 
ran over the past to call up any little peccadillos 
I might have committed against her while living; 





but I could think of none that were of sufficient 
importance to call her upfrom the grave. Her kind- 
ness and love came to my mind. ‘Sure,’ said I to 
myself, ‘she can intend me no harm.’ I hardly 
know how it was, but I jumped over the fence, and 
approached within a yard of the ghost, and asked 
what it wanted. There was noreply. I sawaslight 
movement now and then, and apparently an effort to 
speak. It was now that her form appeared most 
distinct: the very wrinkles upon her brow, the very 
lock of gray hair that used to fall loosely over her 
temple, and the veritable old cap border—all ap- 
peared true as life. I spoke again; but no answer. 
Again, and in the name of God; but still the silence 
of the ghost was unbroken. What couldIdo? To 
run I dare not. In my desperation I stretched forth 
my hand to touch the specter before me, and, lo! it 
rested upon a beautiful little tree that had been 
planted, without my knowledge, at the head of my 
grandmother’s grave.” 

Not long since we received a number of W. L. 
Garrison’s infidel paper—the Liberator—published 
in Boston, and were surprised to find ourself, or, 
rather, one of our articles, figuring quite largely 
init. First came the article—“ Practical Influence of 
Infidelity vs. that of Christianity,” published in the 
March number of the Repository for 1853—and then 
a long, rambling, sophistical reply to it, occupying 
almost an entire page of the paper, from an infidel 
who seemed to regard it as especially addressed to 
himself. The mystery, however, was soon explained. 
We received a letter from a lady interested in the 
celebrated fair held at Marshfield to improve the 
“Pilgrim Burial-Ground,” informing us that on a 
similar occasion last year she took the trouble, while 
writing letters for the post-office of the fair, to copy 
our article entire, ‘“‘ without address, date, or signa- 
ture, and even without quotation marks,” and thus 
inclosed it, through the Fair post-office, to one of 
the most rancorous infidels in that neighborhood. 
It made a great stir at the time. The authorship 
was charged upon Rev. M. Alden, “the parish cler- 
gyman” who officiated at Mr. Webster’s funeral. 
Mr. Alden, of course, denied the authorship; and the 
thoroughly excited infidel was compelled to “strike 
in the dark,” but he brought the “‘ Rev. Mr. Pulpit” 
in for a large share of abuse. It is quite evident the 
shot took effect. 

The Children of Preachers.—The wife of one of 
our Ohio ministers—herself a most patient and es- 
timable woman—sends us a letter, a paragraph of 
which runs thus: ‘‘I love my Master’s work, and I 
try wherever I go to do good; but sometimes I meet 
with discouragements that seem almost enough to 
crush my heart. The people frequently complain of 
the bad children of the preacher; but I sometimes 
think it a miracle of grace that all preacher's chil- 
dren are not the worst of children. My husband is 
away a good deal, and when he happens home, he is 
compelled to go to his study to keep from getting 
rusty and monotonous in his sermons. The work 
and management of household matters, the buying 
of our victuals, as well as the care of my children, 
falls principally on myself; and I know I do not do 
my whole duty tothem. We get none too much to 
live on; but of this Ido not complain. I only wish 
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that my Christian brothers and sisters, who love 
both me and my husband, would bear with us and 
our family, and help us, by their tears and prayers, 
to lead us and our dear ones nearer and nearer to the 
Savior. If they would, I know we should all do 
better, feel better, and accomplish more and better 
things for the cause of Christ.” 

Ornaments and Dress.—A gentleman who has a 
good literary reputation sends us a letter of criticism 
on “minor morals,” a paragraph of which we incor- 
porate in our Table: ‘I have, within a day or two 
past, been skimming over Mrs. Stowe’s new book, 
entitled ‘Sunny Hours,’ of which, no doubt, you 
have heard ere this. She writes with a steady hand 
and is not a bit bashful in making known her senti- 
ments. In two or three places of volume second 
she steps out of her way to compliment the wearing 
by ladies of flowers and jewelry, ete. Do you know, 
Mr. Editor, whether Mrs. Stowe wears such things 
herself, and also whether a piece of metal, either of 
gold or of brass, dangling from the ear, or fastened 
to the middle of one’s finger, helps one’s health or 
happiness much? I have always found those persons 
light-headed and weak-minded whose ears and fin- 
gers were thus overloaded with metallic substances. 
Decent dressing, of course, I believe in and am an 
advocate for. I like to see people appareled, if you 
will allow the terms, pleasantly, benevolently, not 
gaudily and sillily. I saw a little girl lately looking 
unlovely and unlovable, because she had her muslin 
dress starched into a perfect shine, and her poor ears 
stretched down—O how long! The starching of the 
dress was to make it keep clean longer, and the rings 
were for some purpose whereof I can not guess. To 
my mind ladies should dress plainly and neatly, and 
should always look as beautiful to the touch as the 
flower, and as pure. Her garments should dispose 
themselves into folds, falling gracefully around her, 
and not, by being liable to be ruffled every moment, 
compel her to stiff attitudes and starched demeanor- 
Why, Mr. Editor, our very words would grow prim 
and precise, were we compelled to wear clothes which 
depended on flour or potato starch for their proper 
setting and fitting to our bodies. Don’t you so 
think?” 

Miscettany.—Plunging the Sword of the Spirit up 
to the hilt—The following incident may convey more 
than one hint to many a preacher: “ Mr. Jay’s prep- 
aration for the pulpit, though never defective, was of 
such a kind as always left him free to avail himself 
of any allusions and sallies which circumstances 
might suggest. For example: I remember hearing, 
some years since, that a batch of students from the 
Baptist College, Bristol, had walked over the ten 
miles which separates that city from Bath, in order 
to enjoy the treat of hearing Mr. Jay. Seated in the 
front pews of the gallery on the preacher’s left hand, 
they soon caught his eye. His sermon led him to 
dilate upon the duty of fearless fidelity in the Chris- 
tian minister, and. it was evident that the presence of 
the young men, whom he recognized, led him to 
expatiate on it with unusual ardor. Kindling as he 
went on, he reached the climax, when he turned 
round to the students, and, fixing his eye upon them, 
exclaimed: ‘No, my brethren, let us never handle 
sin tenderly; let us never be afraid of consequences; 





but seize the sword of the Spirit and plunge it into 
the bosom—ay, up to the very hilt!’ ” 

An affecting scene in a Cincinnati Police Court.— 
An affecting scene occurred in the Police Court of 
this city not long since. At the close of the morn- 
ing business a middle-aged American lady, neatly 
attired, approached the Judge and requested that he 
would send to the House of Refuge her two sons, one 
aged ten and the other eight years. The two little 
boys were presented to the Court, and both were fine- 
looking lads. At the request of the Court she made 
the following plain statement, which in its delivery 
exhibited the true feelings of a mother, and the sad 
duty she was compelled to perform: 

“I came to this city in 1839, where I have resided 
ever since. In 1842 I was married to Elisha Rettick, 
who, on account of his dissolute habits and a refusal 
to maintain his family, I procured a divorce in June, 
1853, since which time I have not seen him, nor do I 
know where he is. I have had four children, one 
dead and three living; these two boys and a little 
girl about six years of age. I reside on Mill near 
Fourth-street. I have no means of support but my 
needle. I have tried to raise my children as they 
should be raised, but whenever it is possible the two 
boys run away, and the oldest one will take little 
things from the neighbors. I have sent them to the 
Fourth-street school, and instead of going they are 
continually playing truant. I have done all I could 
and can do no more. I would willingly support and 
provide for them, but Ican not govern them. Judge, 
it is hard for me to part with them, but their inter- 
ests compel me to do it.” 

Her narration was listened to with breathless at- 
tention by all in the court-room, and frequently the 
tears which ran down her cheeks evidenced her feel- 
ings within. When she had concluded, the boys 
burst into tears; and the younger faintly ejaculated, 
** Dear ma, don’t doit!” Here followed a scene which 
beggars description. The mother sank into a chair 
and burst into a flood of tears, while her two prodi- 
gal sons wept bitterly. Every eye in the court-room 
was moistened, and the Judge, overcome, left the 
bench and paced the floor. The boys pleaded, but the 
mother replied in deep anguish, ‘‘ My dear sons, it is 
too late;” and the scene became more and more affect- 
ing. After some minutes’ respite the Court remarked 
that it was the most sad duty they ever had to per- 
form—separate a kind mother from her children— 
but the task could not be avoided. The boys were 
then sentenced to be confined in the House of Refuge 
till discharged by due course of law. The children 
were taken out to that institution by the Marshal, the 
mother accompanying them to take a final farewell. 
The rules of the institution will not permit her to 
visit them oftener than once a month. 

Stray Grems.—Whatever withdraws us from the 
power of our senses—whatever makes the past, the 
distant, or the future predominate over the present— 
advances us in the dignity of thinking beings.— 
Johnson. . . . Solitude bears the same relation to the 
mind that sleep does to the body. It affords it the 
necessary opportunities for repose and recovery... . 
The man who has nothing to boast of but his illus- 
trious ancestors, is like a potato plant: the only 
good belonging to him is under ground.— 7. Horbury. 
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